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THE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM OF THE COUNTRY 
TOWN. 


IV. 

THE preceding articles of this series have pointed in various 
ways to the suppression of the family in the growth of the local 
church and its congregational tendencies. The explanations that 
have been either directly given, or else implied in what has been 
otherwise said on the subject, have doubtless seemed to many 
minds more or less inadequate. This working of our local 
churches appears to be so inevitable that it suggests the existence 
of some constitutional defect in the system itself. It seems best, 
therefore, to conclude the series with a e+-dy of this particular 
point. For this reason, I now ask attention to the bearing of cer- 
tain historical influences upon the present state of things in the 
country town, drawn from a study of the development of social 
institutions. 

Reference has already been made to the indefiniteness of the 
ideas many have concerning the practical uses the church may 
make of the family. The historical evidence of the contributions 
of the family to the early Christian churches also needs to be 
more clearly perceived by all who would understand the religious 
problems of our American society. In our gratitude to Chris- 
tianity for its rescue of the family from the loathsome corruption 
of the times, we are apt to lose sight of another very important 
fact. For we do not take in, as we should, the significance of 
those ideas which flowed from the great Aryan fountain through 
Grecian and Roman institutions into the springs of the ecclesi- 
astical history that begins with the time of the Apostles. But 
since history in its old field has become almost a new science, and 
especially since the historical method has been applied to the 
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study of early institutions and introduced to English and Amer- 
ican readers under the leadership of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
we are in a better position to understand the beginnings of 
ecclesiastical history in certain of their phases, and are thus en- 
abled to get much light upon the living issues of our own time 
and country. While it is my wish now to do something towards 
calling attention to the importance of special studies in this direc- 
tion, it is my chief purpose to sketch some historic causes of the 
relative suppression of the family that has come about in the gen- 
eral use of the local church. At the risk of telling in a poor way 
what many of my readers know far better than I do, and of mak- 
ing mistakes in some of the details, I must begin with a few lead- 
ing points in the history of the social institutions that preceded 
the early Christian churches. 

M. Fustel de Coulanges,! a brilliant and suggestive writer on 
the early society of the Aryans of the Mediterranean regions, holds 
the opinion that religion lay so near the source of the family as to 
seem to be almost, if not entirely, the very occasion of its exist- 
ence in the first glimpses historic records give us of Indo-European 
society. While many, perhaps, will differ with him over this 
point, there is general agreement in respect to the very close rela- 
tion between religion and the family in the earliest times, and also 
of the extent to which the two were identified. We see this close 
approach to identity in the word father, or pater, which was used 
to designate the priestly office in the household. De Coulanges 
goes so far as to claim that the religious office was the dominant 
one, and says that the domestic idea of a father, familiar to our 
own thought, was the mere incident of the other. However much 
this may be doubted, we do know that the perpetuation of the an- 
cestral worship was a leading object of the family. There was at 
first no such thing as public worship. There was no public life 
to make it necessary or possible. The wife, and even the child, 
as intimated in the preceding article, did not become such until 
inducted into the household through the mysteries of the sacred 
rites. A quotation from this author, however, will best tell us how 
completely religion and the family were wedded in the life of the 
early Roman, though the aim of the author in the passage is only 
to show the place of religion in that life : — 

“His house was for him what a temple is for us. He finds there his 
worship and his geds. His fire is a god; the walls, the doors, the 
thresholds are gods; the boundary marks which surround his fields are 


1 In The Ancient City, translated by Willard Small. 
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also gods. The tomb is an altar, and his ancestors are divine beings. 
Each one of his daily actions is a rite. His whole day belongs to his 
religion. Morning and evening he invokes his fire, his penates, and his 
ancestors; and in leaving and entering his house he addresses a prayer 
to them. Every meal is a domestic act which he shares with his domes- 
tic divinities. Birth, initiation, the taking of the toga, marriage, and 
the anniversaries of all these events are the solemn acts of his worship. 
. . . Every day he sacrifices in his house, every month in his cury, sev- 
eral months a year with his gens or his tribe. Above all these gods he 
must offer worship to those of the city.” ? 


The form of society that existed with this religious system was 
at the first chiefly domestic, the social and religious elements al- 
most exactly fitting into each other. It was only as the tribe or 
clan, the phratry of the Greeks and the curia and century of the 
Romans, — the latter strongly suggesting the hundred of the Ger- 
mans, — came into prominence, and then the ancient city, that 
the higher and public but more seldom worship, to which refer- 
ence is made in the last sentence of the quotation above, became 
prevalent. It does not specially concern us here to know just 
how the gens or clan grew, nor how it passed into the city of the 
Grecians and the municipality of the Romans. But we are in- 
terested in this ancient city and its later history. It was a 
natural growth, closely akin to, or composed of, the village com- 
munities which made up much of India, and which resemble 
strongly the house communities of the Sclavonians in our own 
day. Primarily these cities were often little villages of allied 
households. Each family had its own religion, but the whole 
had common rites which formed a bond of both religious and 
political union. Not infrequently several villages, sometimes a 
score or more of them, made up one city. They were self-gov- 
erned bodies and to all intents and purposes independent states. 
Early Grecian history is largely the story of the growth, combi- 
nations and struggles of these city states, as we should call them, 
with each other and their outlying rural populations. Politics, 
as the word itself implies, was originally the science of the city, 
coming into being with its prevalence. These cities, as all know, 
were sometimes founded in the migration of an entire people 
with their possessions, their religion and their laws to a new spot. 
The story of Rome for a long time is the record of the way by 
which these cities grew into Italian unity, then overcame the Gre- 
cian cities and states which lay between Eastern despotisms and 
the Western world, and finally became merged in the vast empire. 
1 Ancient City, p. 281. 
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I have said that these cities were originally independent states. 
They were about as much so as our own towns and cities would be 
without any state or federal government above them. And this 
was very largely true down to a late period. For we must not 
regard the Roman Empire in the light of a modern state. Momm- 
sen tells us that “ the idea of organically incorporating the com- 
munity as a subordinate political unit in the higher unity of the 
state was originally foreign to antiquity; city and state were 
throughout the Helleno-Italian world necessarily coincident ; and 
it was otherwise only under an Oriental despotism. In so far there 
was no proper municipal system from the outset either in Greece 
or Italy. The Roman policy especially adhered to this view with 
its peculiar tenacious consistency.” The foundation of anything 
like a true municipal system, that is, an organic, legal incorpora- 
tion of the city into the state, yet so as to give the former its own 
distinct functions, was chiefly, he again says, the great work of 
Sulla in the early part of the century before Christ. Julius Cxsar 
extended it in the provinces about forty years later, scarcely a 
century before the missionary work of the Apostles. The system 
in its newness must have done comparatively little to obliterate the 
real power of the old political forms. When Christianity began 
its work, nearly the whole empire traversed by the Apostles and 
their immediate successors was covered with the highest civiliza- 
tion — the word is again significant — which the world had then 
known. Commerce had grown to vast proportions, with wealth, 
luxury, and magnificent cities as the inevitable concomitants of 
one another. Along the great highways of the empire, pastoral 
life, pastoral society and its ideas were probably so infrequently 
met by most travelers that the earlier social principles and forms 
either were lost from the popular thought in the centres or were 
submerged under the ruling ideas of the city and empire. The 
early idea of the family and of the clan still held some of its old 
ground ; for the piety of the house and its associations are the 
most deeply rooted, the most lasting of all religious or social 
ideas. The old house spirit, which in later times compelled 
some of the popes to tolerate the worship of ancestors, and which 
is said to linger in the patron saint of Southern Europe and in 
other guises, yet kept its hold upon many. But this was far 
stronger among the people living remote from large towns, who 
are always conservative in politics and religion, than it was in the 
towns themselves. And this fact probably helped determine the 
early Christians to choose the cities for their work. But as a whole 
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the Roman world at the beginning of the Christian era was sub- 
stantially an empire in which a high civilization, founded on a 
congeries of cities holding the principle of self-government in open 
assembly, had but slowly and scantily yielded the ground to the 
inter-organization of the political units with a central power. The 
bond of the empire was military much more than legal and social. 
Society had got far away from the pastoral beginnings of political 
institutions, but had not possessed itself of the idea of the modern 
state resting on territorial sovereignty. Roughly making these 
three general stages of social development in the Aryan world 
according as some one of three social ideas is dominant, — that 
of the family, the city, or the state, — society may be said to 
to have been in the second of the three stages at the beginning of 
the Christian era. For it was still organized according to the 
civic idea mainly, though it had begun to approach the strictly 
municipal stage of an inter-organization of the independent, self- 
governed cities with the province and empire. But the political 
and religious functions of the family had been pretty well effaced 
by the rise of those of the city, while the latter were not yet pro- 
foundly affected by the political functions of a central govern- 
ment. Self-government in popular assemblies was still the famil- 
iar form. 

Christianity first dropped its seeds into the social soil when it 
was in this particular condition. It first touched society when 
the latter was in the civic or second of the three general divisions 
I have made for present convenience. The first Christian converts 
were gathered in the cities or municipalities of ancient Greece and 
Rome and of Asia Minor. The entire region of the labors of the 
early Christians was thickly studded with such cities, modified in 
their spirit and traditions by recent political revolutions and by 
commerce and luxury, but not feeling much the influence of the 
very early domestic life that lay far back of their present. Even 
Judea and the surrounding country had been deeply affected by 
the same general conditions. For both Grecian and Roman civili- 
zation had taken deep root throughout the country. The peculiar 
history of Palestine should itself be noted in this connection. The 
conquest and resettlement of Canaan was a departure from the 
usual order of national growth. For the Hebrew nation did not 
seem to grow like most nations. The settlement of the country 
had come about through the transportation of a vast population 
from Egyptian civilization. Then the household forms of life 
had existed in the midst of densely populated cities, and had 
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been kept alive in the wilderness by the masterly statesmanhip 
of Moses rather than by the power of the pastoral system itself. 
Their worship from the first was in a great congregation and 
was always strongly centralized. It broke up into small assem- 
blies under the compulsion of growing civilization, and did not 
begin with these at its dawn, as was usually the case. The res- 
toration from the Babylonish captivity had led to similar con- 
ditions of social order. It favored central places of meeting for 
religious purposes; and in breaking into settlements, had dotted 
the land with towns and villages, where synagogues sprang up and 
did much to prepare the way for the final overthrow of the central 
worship of the Temple. In this way, from Greco-Roman influ- 
ences beyond Palestine, and from the same within it, supported by 
the large contributions of Judaic history itself, the whole world 
touched by the Apostles and their successors was pervaded with 
the sociological form represented in the local assembly with its 
officers and methods. It prevailed in political and religious insti- 
tutions. It had reached the field of economics. Of course, this 
widely varied. But the variations were, like those in any repre- 
sentative class of natural life, in general harmony with the com- 
mon type and clearly distinct from the lower or higher social 
forms. 

Now this produced a deep impression on the organizations which 
the early Christians formed. From its very nature Christian polity 
must be the subject of modification from the principles of social 
order, and especially of those prevalent at its introduction. Chris- 
tianity first addressed separate individuals as a social necessity, as 
well as on account of its conception of religion as an individual 
concern. This was the most natural way in which men in ancient 
forms of society broke off from the old bodies of which they were 
members. Writers on social institutions tell us that new religions, 
and by consequence new social groups, are constantly being formed 
in this way in India at the present time. To many a Grecian or 
Roman convert — unless he had been long far gone in atheism as 
regards his old religion — conversion to Christianity implied a radi- 
eal change in his entire social and political status. Among the more 
conservative in the country districts, where the old faith held its 
grip upon the people more firmly, Christianity must have seemed 
to many like the organization of a new gens, in spite of the great 
eare the Lord had taken to point out the spiritual nature of his 
kingdom. There was sometimes, doubtless, a far deeper meaning 
in the eating of meat offered to idols, and in joining in the meals 
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of their acquaintances, than the moral significance we commonly 
attach to it. The point for us to note here is that the method of 
the collection of the first converts, one by one, was a social neces- 
sity in all communities outside Judaism, which we see repeated on 
heathen ground today, and also in Christian lands in the gathering 
of a new sect. And the same was true in the work of making 
Christian converts out of Jews and Jewish proselytes. 

Natural affiliation brought the first disciples together. But 
soon the question of organization came up. It is hard from the 
sociological point of view to detect any principles of organization 
among the first disciples that are not based on the idea of a mere 
voluntary assembly making its own rules and selecting its own 
officers as naturally as any other collection of people would do. 
There was the Holy Spirit, not to be forgotten for a moment ; 
but the outcome of his work was as natural here as it was in the 
material world. With the facts noted in this sketch in mind, from 
the point of view afforded by the study of social institutions it was 
the most natural thing in the world for the early Christians to 
form themselves into assemblies through which they carried on 
much of their worship, taught Christian truth, observed the ordi- 
nances and did a great deal of their work, and which gradually 
became moral equivalents of political societies. They simply 
adopted the essentials which they needed of the institutions around 
them, and which were apparently made ready for their use. Their 
very word for church was borrowed from the Grecian cities, a 
word which Jesus himself had taken up in the Gospels only two 
or three times, and used in a natural way. It was an ecclesia that 
was in an uproar at Ephesus over the work of St. Paul. Anda 
little later he sends for the elders of the ecclesia of this same 
Ephesus. In a word, the synagogue of the Jews, and the assembly 
of the Mediterranean cities, seem to have supplied the form of the 
early ecclesiastical organizations. Sometimes these organizations 
lay in their ancient germs in the households of the scattered be- 
lievers; and as the work increased and the disciples multiplied, 
they were gathered into the larger and more public assemblies. 
Yet nowhere for a considerable period, it is said, could more than 
one church be found in a single city. 

From this point of view the form of the early churches was no 
foreign thing to the social ideas of the times. The pattern of it was 
not “shown in the Mount,” and put into the hands of the people 
once for all time. It was a perfectly natural use by practical men 
of what they saw and what was suggested from the institutions 
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around them. Like most who have urgent business in hand, they 
did the thing that seemed convenient to their high purpose. And, 
as already intimated, there was nothing in the Gospels that could 
stand in the way of their doing so. The principles, but not the form 
of the new society, had been set forth by Christ. Indeed, such a 
step as strict ecclesiasticism implies was utterly foreign both to his 
teaching and his work. It was the peculiar social condition of the 
ancient world, more than anything else, that determined the early 
forms of Christian organization. And the work was as scientific 
as all great practical beginnings are. In truth, it was as much so 
as all the great movements of the kingdom of God have been from 
the times of Abraham and Moses to the present day. It was the 
spirit of God taking the world it found. 

With Roman law and Roman authority pervading the world, and 
with these forms of social order in its hands, Christianity went 
forth to its work in the early centuries. Later it had a gathered 
store of inspired truth and history which it held in supreme rever-. 
ence. This was blended with the record of the early polity and 
its practical applications. Doctrine and polity grew together and 
into each other during succeeding centuries. Both grew into 
society, and society grew into them both. Politics shaped Chris- 
tian polities, and polities dominated over politics and states. “Civil 
and Christian history bear witness to the magnitude, similarity, 
and interaction of the common principles and forms underlying the 
temporal and spiritual kingdoms that grew up. Reformations came, 
touching now theologies and now polities. Both had their seasons 
of fresh return to the Scriptures for original principles, with results 
of mingled truth and error. Both have tried to grasp the exact 
form, hoping thereby to find the true principle and the living 
spirit. Both have succeeded in the attempt, and both have failed 
of complete success. And in both it is science from without, as 
well as faith within, that is pointing to the error and urging on 
inquiry in the interests and with the promise of a larger, better 
life. 

The settlement of this country took place at the time of one of 
these returns to the polity of the New Testament, and was made by 
men who represented such a movement. Nearly all admit that the 
men of the Mayflower were the most representative of our settlers. 
They came with their Bible, with their own history as they knew 
it, bringing their own church — and in it, most have said, the 
germs of American political institutions. The indebtedness of the 
founders of our government to the church, through the town-meet- 
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ing, and the story of Jefferson taking the suggestion of the little 
Baptist church near his home, have been frequently told. More 
recently, the study of social institutions has traced — to quote the 
title of Dr. Adams’s able demonstration of the fact — ‘“ The Ger- 
manic Origin of New England Towns,” and shown how the great 
Aryan stream came to us from the German forests.1_ But with all 
respect for these high authorities, one cannot help thinking that 
they have not exhausted the subject. I venture to claim that the 
Aryan stream was tapped still nearer its source, and that this earlier 
supply flowing down through the church of the New Testament 
powerfully affected the political organization of New England and 
of the country, though not in the exact way the earlier writers 
have said that it did. 

The forefathers knew that their church did not originate on the 
sea or in Leyden or at Scrooby. But they did not know, as Dr. 
Adams and others have shown to be the fact, that their social com- 
pact — the old town-meeting and its larger political developments — 
came from far back of their Mayflower, far back of old England 
from the forests of Germany. Neither did they know how much 
these institutions took up of the forms that had been carefully 
wrought out on the shores of the Mediterranean and in Judea in 
that long period of social development and preparation by which 
the Providence of God had made ready for his great work through 
historic Christianity. They knew nothing of the process by which 
early political institutions had first imprinted their outlines upon 
the church as on a photographic plate waiting the touch that should 
bring out the features. And so, when they took the church of 
the New Testament for their guide, and began a political structure 
after its pattern, they did not perceive that they were also recon- 
structing these old political institutions on an earlier model than 
the English or the German. Yet such seems to be the fact. Like 
most others who do the best work of God, “ they builded better 
than they knew.” And when the story of New England is fully 
told, these things must be made a part of it. For after saying all 
else we may of it, that old town-meeting in which the affairs of their 
common life were all discussed in general assembly and decided 
by popular vote, was also the substantial, though unconscious re- 
production of the social institutions of the great Mediterranean 
countries. Through their faith in the New Testament these men 
had opened the great Aryan fountain farther back than its springs 


1 Johns Hopkins University Studies. First series, number two. By Profes- 
sor H. B. Adams, Ph. D. 
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in the German forests, and in both church and town they had 
thereby powerfully swollen the stream that came through English 
channels. The scattered settlements of a people mainly given to 
agriculture and strictly domestic manufactures, the small begin- 
nings of their commerce, their life in families apart from each other 
or in small neighborhoods, had more or less direct connection with 
English law and English customs modified by later Roman law 
and European history, but at the same time gave domestic char- 
acter to a society whose religious polity had strongly-marked civic 
features. From the Teutonic source they got the principles of 
organic political union, which the Grecian polity could not supply. 
From the Greco-Roman civilization through the ecclesiastical polity 
of the New Testament they drew principles of local independence, 
which were naturally more clearly stamped upon their church life 
than on their political institutions, though not without profoundly 
affecting the latter. Or to put the matter in another form, their 
sturdy English heritage insured a strongly conservative use of the 
civic idea in their political institutions, but was less influential in 
their religious institutions, for reasons that will soon be mentioned.! 

Such, in outline, it seems to me, is the leading sociological ex- 
planation of the genesis of the early Christian churches and its 
bearing upon the origin and form of the early churches and politi- 
cal institutions of New England. As already intimated, the de- 
tails may not, in all instances, be correctly given, but I cannot 
doubt the general truthfulness of the sketch. And we must not 
fail to observe that, in this modern revival of the Mediterranean 
political forms in their middle stage, we see again the work of 
practical Christians seizing upon resources close at hand. In 
their simple confidence in the forms of the Bible, the colonists had 
none the less picked up these historic political treasures of which 
they knew little and cared even less. But other important and 
highly practical considerations may be noted. Two or three only 
can be compressed within my limits. 

First, we get some light from this study on the relative de- 
ficiency in the development of the family, both in respect of its 
idea and its work, compared with the individual and the church. 
There is, as I have pointed out in another Review,’ a vast net- 

1 See Professor John Fiske’s extremely valuable little book, entitled Amer- 
ican Political Ideas. I have added asentence or two to this paper here and fur- 
ther on, which his clear exposition of Grecian and German political ideas enabled 
me todo. I had not, however, seen the contents of his book, originally pub- 
lished in Harper’s Monthly, until after this paper was written. 

2 In the Princeton Review for March, 1884 ; also reprinted, pp. 177-190. 
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work of legal, industrial, and ethical influences at work on the 
family besides the one here described. But we are now consider- 
ing this one in particular. Christianity itself has been profoundly 
affected by the fact that it entered the world when society was 
at the height of its middle or civic stage of the development of 
political forms. The ecclesia, which was the expression of this 
civic idea and organization, was the best known and most avail- 
able institution for the uses of the early Christians. It was 
essentially, as we have already seen, the common form of social 
order in the Jewish and Pagan world. Jewish synagogue, 
Grecian assembly and Christian church were of close social kin- 
ship. The real state had not appeared. The early beginning of 
Christianity with the individual and the slow collection of con- 
verts, one by one, was far more than either the theological or 
simply religious necessity it is commonly said to have been. It 
was the only method that could meet the social exigency. This 
congregational idea, growing out of the natural method of the 
assembly of the disciples, did a noble work in the early centuries 
because it was natural in the safest use of this latter word. No 
other, apparently, could have been put in its place. Not even the 
family could have then taken the work of those times. The early 
family was largely buried, though not wholly, as I take pains to 
repeat, under the individualistic and other rubbish of those times 
of decay. 

But what was at first the free, natural use of social moulds, as 
they then existed, came in time to be the hardened shell of literal- 
ism in interpretation, under the influence of the traditional spirit 
and method. And now it is the practical assumption of large 
numbers of Christians that all departures from those exact forms 
which a strict exegesis finds in the New Testament are unchristian, 
both in spirit and in method, and contain the seeds of inevitable 
mischief, and that the only safe course lies in fidelity to the definite 
congregational form. The congregational way generally has been 
eager to cut out the exact pattern of the scriptural ecclesia, liter- 
ally explained, and lay it upon the surface of society in the form 
of local churches, as they may be gathered on the voluntary prin- 
ciple without much regard to a territorial basis and with little 
thought of the social fit or misfit in the particular instance. For 
we have applied it to the great city, to the village population and 
to the rural districts, with little alteration to suit the circum- 
stances. The churches in the larger communities have generally 
set the standard to which the church of village and country has 
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striven to conform. And this, from the point of view the study of 
social institutions historically and comparatively affords, does much 
to account for the numerous and often large patches of the country 
in city and rural districts which are known as neglected neighbor- 
hoods. Had not our life been larger than our patterns, we should 
have been in a sad plight. As noted in the second article,! our 
practical life has wisely stretched the theories of ecclesiasticism or 
ignored them altogether, in order to meet those blessed emergencies 
that enlarge thought through the work of practical Christianity. 
The old Congregationalism of New England did its noble work 
because it was then, on the whole, admirably adapted to the entire 
social condition, religious, economic, and political. It has yielded, 
in part, to other churches, because of defects in social directions as 
it was worked at the time, and partly because of the social de- 
velopments in the century following our national independence. 
The early domestic organization of New England life has not 
been kept strong by a vigorous culture of the family to meet the 
multiplied and more intensely congregational activities of the last 
fifty years, whose spirit and methods in industrial, educational, 
and religious directions have all worked against the family. And 
our misunderstanding of scriptural example and historic prec- 
edent has misled us in our judgments of the causes of the evils 
which all lament. 

Secondly, we can better understand the elements of one of our 
most difficult and pressing religious problems. The American 
multiplication of churches and Christian sects, from the point of 
view this study of social institutions gives us, is full of peril 
unless it be led on at some early day towards a wholesome union. 
These churches and sects secure most of their growth on the 
principle of the pure election of individuals, without carrying 
families or entire groups of families with them. This is a matter 
of graver concern to religion, as well as to society in general, than 
we commonly seem to think. A practical effect of it is seen in 
the increasing distinctness of the line that separates the church- 
going part of the population from the rest of it. There is seri- 
ous meaning in the fact that the increased membership of the 
churches is not equaled by a corresponding gain in church attend- 
ance. The practical operation of the common idea of the church 
needs attention. Socially, it works very much in this way: It 
brings people into the congregation, one by one, and then aims to 
work those within this group into a kind of homogeneity. This 


1 Andover Review, January, 1885, p. 45. 
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process tends to work out of the congregation those who do not 
yield to the last-named part of the effort, and increases the isola- 
tion from the body of those who do not accept the former part of it. 
It increases membership and tends to isolate from it all who do 
not become members of the church. Whether the course of the 
churches be correct religiously or not, is not a question that is 
discussed here. I am simply calling attention to a law of social 
institutions, which Christianity cannot escape so long as its work 
has the nature of a social process. 

Nor is this all. The same law is operative among those outside 
our congregations. And the broader sociological aspects of this 
great heterogeneous class of our population would seem to demand 
careful study. The repelled and chaotic elements of the un- 
churched masses suggest the probability, sooner or later, of dan- 
gerous combinations, of which the apparent increase of non- 
Christian associations, of all sorts is the merest beginning. The 
formation and re-formation of churches, with the inevitable strifes 
and the consequent evils to those outside, are already reproducing 
some of the effects that followed the similar developments of the 
early political and religious societies that were based on the same 
essentially congregational idea. The religious nondescripts of 
New England and other communities, inside and outside our con- 
gregations, bear a striking resemblance to the “dwellers in the 
place” and the “dwellers in the vicinity” of the early Grecian 
cities, who had no political part or lot in them and were a source of 
constant trouble. In some directions, at least, it seems as if Amer- 
ican politics, both in matters of science and practice, had made 
greater advance than either the science or practical working of 
our Christian polity. We seem to be nearer the Teutonic idea in 
politics ; but in church polity we are tied more closely to the Greek 
political method and share in its defects. Politically following 
the German method, we escape the evils of the Grecian “ dwellers” 
of both classes, for all are citizens. But following the Greeks in 
our religion, our churches are attended with the presence of these 
classes and the Grecian evils of independency.’ I suggest that a 
misapprehension of the amount and kind of contributions which 
the social environment of the early churches made to ecclesiastical 
polity has prevented the more rapid progress of Christianity in 
our country. We have not yet done for the polity of the Christian 
religion anything like the work which has made our political suc- 


1 I am again indebted to Professor Fisk for the suggestion which has led to 
this particular comparison. 
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cess one of the wonders of the civilized world. For our local 
churches are greatly weakened by the peculiar social conditions 
which beset the political life of the cities of ancient Greece. 
Thirdly, the need of beginning reconstructive work in these old 
rural towns with the family gets additional proof. If the histori- 
cal method brings modern society any one lesson more distinctly 
than any other on this subject, it is that no form of social order 
can be sprung upon a people without careful adjustment to exist- 
ing social conditions, except on peril of winning a temporary suc- 
cess at cost of ultimate failure. The social life of a people must 
have its infancy, childhood, and youth before it can be safely 
trusted with the powers and responsibilities of manhood. Nor 
can society have a vigorous maturity unless it retain the contribu- 
tions of healthy youth. Social tone is the outcome of a stage of 
growth. Have not the most permanent Christian civilizations 
been either those in which the method of Christianity began in 
the closest harmony with the social system it met, or those where 
Christianity has been compelled to wait for its development on 
the growth of popular institutions already on the ground? And 
can we expect the Christian polity that fitted so well into the 
social order of the Western civilization of its times to be equally 
successful, without change in either form or method, when applied 
to the systems of Oriental and African peoples, judged by the 
standard of permanent social results? The first work of Chris- 
tianity was to make conquests rather than to rebuild society on its 
primitive foundations. The civic congregationalism of the times 
was admirably fitted for this first work. But these social and 
political movements hurried the church on towards the spiritual 
reproduction of the kingdom and empire. It had no time to 
go back to first principles. Here, in part, may be the explanation 
of the decay that marked Christian civilization in the East as it 
followed the westward march of empire, except where a strong 
domestic life had preceded the coming of Christianity itself. If 
society is more than a rope of sand, it cannot become Christian 
without its own new birth — itself entering the kingdom of heaven 
as a. little child. In other words, the recuperation of decayed 
social life must begin at the primary cells, in the families of the 
people. All use of the larger organisms must keep this constantly 
in mind. If I am correctly informed, many statesmen of all par- 
ties, and most students of the history of political institutions, are 
becoming more and more decided in their distrust of our political 
tendencies to centralization. The conviction is stronger than ever 
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that the safety of our system of government depends mainly on 
our ability to keep the more elementary political forms strong and 
active. Modern life is so broad, so cosmopolitan, that the ten- 
dency to the absorption of the functions of state and municipality 
by the national government will keep the central power from be- 
coming less. The sectional spirit culminated with the war of 
secession. The very patriotism that fought it may now distrust 
its opposite, and wisely build strongly the minor political forms. 
But the family is, politically considered, a nonentity. It has no 
political functions. And yet does not every principle that leads us 
to rejoice in our happy distribution of political functions, which 
Mr. Arnold has favorably compared with the English system, also 
urge us to a profound interest in the question of the political sta- 
tus of the family? As a people we are forgetting the historical 
debt of the civic communities to the family, —if, indeed, we ever 
learned it,— and for very much the same reason that the family 
has been obscured religiously by the exaggeration of the local 
church. Everything that has put the family out of religious 
thought has helped get it out of the political mind. And, conse- 
quently, all that the Christian church can do for the family and 
through the family will be a positive contribution to the political 
institutions of the country at a time when they stand in sore need 
of just this kind of support. But when brought to the test of 
other social institutions, our American church system seems to be 
behind them and behind the needs of the times. For it is still in 
the middle stage of development, where it is not downright clan- 
nish, and it has neither legal nor morally-defined territorial basis. 
Protestant America as a whole has hardly begun to grapple seri- 
ously with the problem of finding a polity that shall give due place 
to the rights of individual choice as to Christian essentials and to 
the relative places of the family, the local church, a national relig- 
ion, and the universal kingdom of God that is wide as humanity it- 
self, so that each shall have its own fullest development in the per- 
fection of all the other parts. The churches of great cities have 
been badly hampered with the traditional idea of what constitutes 
a true church and its equipment. They need and are seeking a 
better social adjustment to their work, which is necessarily unlike 
that of the country church. But they must face towards the 
twentieth century, and not towards the first and second. The talk 
of a return to the methods of the early centuries, and of a concen- 
tration of attention upon the cities, if it implies a copying of early 
forms, and the thought that thereby we shall best hold the coun- 
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try, seems to me a sociological mistake. We might as well throw 
away the mariner’s compass and the steam-engine under pretense 
of returning to apostolic methods of missionary work. The 
church of this century must meet its own problems and solve them 
in its own way and with its own instruments. It may reverently 
claim to understand the modern city, its work and relation to the 
country, a good deal better than the men of the first and second 
centuries can interpret them for us. To deny this is to turn our 
backs on history, and say that Christian science has accomplished 
nothing in the field that is only second in importance to theology. 
And it may justly claim that until the order of the social growth 
that creates modern civilization is reversed, the religious problem 
of the country town holds in its solution the key to many urban 
and national religious questions, and that any advance upon the 
city that is not supported by equally or more vigorous work in the 
country is a grave mistake. 

In this last article of what has proved to be a series of papers, 
I have tried to show the historical source of some of the difficulties 
that confront our present Christian work in these country towns. 
‘ If the lessons of the study of social institutions here given are 
substantially correct, they certainly should be heeded more than 
they have been. It is generally acknowledged that we’ must 
study theology in its environment of ecclesiastical polity. We do 
well to go farther, and study ecclesiastical polity in its social envi- 
ronment. The application of the statistical, historical, and com- 
parative methods to the study of the religious polity of New 
England may prepare the way for great enlargement of its useful- 
ness. 


Samuel W. Dike. 


RoyYALTon, VT. 





A ROMAN MARTYR. 


Not a Sebastian, not a Rienzi nor a Cairoli, this Roman martyr 
of whom I have to tell, and yet he endured a longer and, as it 
seems to me, a far harder trial of faith than any of these. His 
body lies in a newly-made grave in the crowded, commonplace 
cemetery of S. Lorenzo, where strangers in Rome bought a mod- 
est place that his bones might lie in peace beyond the ten years 
which is the time of rest in the grave allotted to the poorer Ro- 
mans. On a simple slab set in the wall above his grave is the 
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following inscription, which was written, I may say, by a prelate 
of high rank in the Roman hierarchy, one who had known him 
well from his early manhood : 


AXo 


To THE DEAR AND VENERATED MEMORY 
Or Paoto PANZANI 
LaTE BrotHER ANDREA D’ ALTAGENE OF THE CAPUCHINS 
A PRIEST WITHOUT SPOT 
STRONG AND UNCONQUERABLE 
HUNGERING AFTER RIGHTEOUSNESS AND TRUTH 
HE LIVED ONLY FOR GOD AND FOR HIS COUNTRY 
PERSECUTED BY MAN 
WELL PLEASING TO Gop 
STRENGTHENED BY THE Hoty SACRAMENTS 
CALLED FOR WITH ARDENT LONGING 
AMIDST THE PITYING COMFORTING OF FRIENDS 
IN THIS CITY OF ROME WHERE HE SUFFERED SUCH GREAT THINGS 
In THE 65TH YEAR OF HIS AGE 
HE BREATHED OUT HIS GREAT AND GENEROUS SOUL 
On THE 28TH OF NOVEMBER IN THE YEAR OF HIS LorpD 1884 


He came to Rome in 1820 from Corsica. His parents were 
small proprietors in the village of Altagene — poor as all their 
neighbors were, but independent, patriotic, and intensely religious. 
Two of the sons devoted themselves to the monustic life. Paolo 
was twenty years old when his feet carried him within the gates of 
Rome, a devout pilgrim full of faith and enthusiasm. He entered 
as a monk in the Capuchin convent in the Piazza Barberini under 
the name of Fra Andrea d’ Altagene, and looked forward, doubt- 
less, to having his turn in due time in the holy earth from Jeru- 
salem which fills the convent crypts, and finally to decorating its 
ghastly walls with his dry bones. He gave himself to study with 
hungry eagerness, and reading with unremitting diligence soon ac-. 
quired an immense mass of unsystematic learning. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood as soon as he was of legal age. 

But his learning, he thought, ought to be used; was not some- 
thing for his own intellectual gratification simply, but was to be 
brought to bear on the life about him. And his duty was the 
clearer in the case, because few of his brethren had or cared to 
have any learning at all. Before he studied from books, too, 
he had learned in his Corsican boyhood to observe closely the 
men and things about him. So as he drew breath from the first 
eager rush forward in the fields of written knowledge, and began 


to take in more of the life about him in Rome, he was star-. 
VOL. IV.— NO. 21. 14 
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tled and dismayed by what he saw of the state of his Church. 
Instead of the “city of God” that he had read and dreamed of, 
instead of the Bride of Christ, without spot or blemish, nursing the 
souls of men, he saw a great ecclesiastical despotism, in which all 
the great spiritual interests of mankind were held wholly second- 
ary to the material interests of the wretched temporal sovereignty 
of the Popes, and were freely bartered for place or gain; and in 
which the clergy, from the highest to the lowest, were almost uni- 
versally abandoned to dissolute living. The distress and pain of 
this awakening was terrible. His whole soul was shaken with tre- 
mendous doubts. It could not be otherwise to one of his intense 
truthfulness and simple honesty. He presently, however, came off 
conqueror in this inward trial of faith; and strengthened thereby 
with might in the inner man was made ready to meet the singu- 
larly hard outward trial of faith that was before him, and which 
ended only with his life in the flesh. 

He set himself then'to observe carefully the situation, and study 
the causes that had led to the grievous corruption and abuses 
which afflicted the Church; if so be by God’s grace they might be 

‘withstood and corrected. The temporal power he felt to be an 
evil, as well as the whole system of ecclesiastical imperialism which 
had grown up about the Vatican. But the thing to be reached 
was that which had made such corruptions possible ; and this root 
evil he found in the law of clerical celibacy and the vows of per- 
petual chastity required by the Roman discipline. 

He wrote out a lengthy and exhaustive argument on this sub- 
ject, and without giving his name, sent it to the Pope (Pius [X.), 
begging him to submit it to the examination of the Catholic epis- 
copate, that they might by their united wisdom find some remedy 
which would serve for the purification of the Church and the 
pacification of the world; for this poor monk had seen with alarm 
the growing estrangement between the Church and society, and 
foreseen with prophetic insight the evils that would follow to 
religion if the Church, refusing to reform herself, should provoke 
the civil power to open antagonism and to trying to reform the 
more intolerable abuses by the clumsy and violent hand of the 
civil law. This was in 1854, when the bishops of the Roman 
obedience had been summoned to Rome to carry out the Pope’s 
will in the matter of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The only result of this letter was 
to alarm the Pope, always jealous of the episcopal claims to the 
teaching power. It even led him to forbid at the episcopal gath- 
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ering any discussion of the needs of the Church, and to shorten 
it as much as possible. Twice again in the following year Pan- 
zani urged the Pope, with new letters and arguments, to give his 
attention to this matter; but the latter thought that he had found 
a remedy for all possible evils by bribing the Blessed Virgin to 
his side by the personal flattery of his solemn decree in her honor, 
and that with her aid he was far more than a match for modern 
society. 

But Panzani’s conscience would not let him rest. The bishops 
after all were the teaching body of the Church ; and if he could not 
reach them through their recognized head, he would reach them 
through other channels. So he betook himself to those who were 
foremost for learning and character among the doctors of his 
Church, that their influence and reputation might gain a hearing 
for the truth and open a way for the entering of reform — to men 
like Perrone, Patrizi and Passaglia. They heard him, admitted the 
sad truth in regard to the evil state of the Church, agreed with his 
general views, but told him to be silent. He could do nothing. 
The mountains were too great for him to move by any efforts or 
any suffering. But this man could not be silent. He felt himself 
responsible for the light he had received, and that no woe could 
be so great to him as failing to shine it forth to men. “I have 
never known,” said to me this winter a Roman Catholic archbishop, 
‘a soul so passionately in love with truth and righteousness. It 
consumed him, and made him, who ordinarily was one of the 
gentlest and most submissive of men, terrible and at times even 
violent in his denunciation of wrong.” So he would not yield to 
the advice of these who intended to be his friends. He worked 
his way to Paris, and managed to get a copy of his book into the 
hands of Napoleon III. He visited Turin and himself placed a 
copy in the hands of Cavour. He hoped through them to get a 
hearing from the French and Italian bishops. This poor Capu- 
chin brother began to be alarming with his intense beliefs and his 
awkward readiness to do and dare everything for them. Mani- 
festly the dungeons of the Inquisition were the safest place for 
him. Still he had done nothing worthy of bonds. He was quite 
within his right in writing of the evils that afflicted the Church 
and threatened her with greater losses, and in appealing to the 
recognized heads of the Church to find and apply a remedy. Nay, 
all that he had done was only that which every good son of the 
Church was bound theoretically to do. 

Finally in 1859, all other means having been tried in vain, he 
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determined to print his writings, in the shape of a cry to the 
Catholic episcopate, and send them to the several bishops. The 
false friend to whom he intrusted their printing turned informer 
and carried them to Cardinal Antonelli. Fra Andrea was forth- 
with seized in his cell at midnight and thrown into the dungeons 
of the Inquisition. The frightened monks were powerless to help 
him, but stood by watching the police ransack his cell with closest 
search and carry off every scrap of writing. The Father General 
of the order appeared on the scene, and protested warmly against 
the violation of his convent, but to no purpose. He however in- 
sisted on a minute inventory being taken of the papers and other 
things that were carried off, which was thereupon made and wit- 
nessed by several of the monks. 

For six months Panzani was kept in the prison of S. Michele, 
badgered through a long and secret trial by the Inquisition. But 
no charge of heresy could be made out from his writings. He 
was found, after the closest examination, “ perfect (integerrimo) 
as regards the faith.” Neither had he been guilty of any act of 
schism. His life had been without reproach, and his obedience in 
his order without fault. He was highly esteemed and much loved 
by his Capuchin brethren. The judges, as well they might, hesi- 
tated to condemn him, and the president carried the case’ to the 
Pope, proposing to recommend his release. But the latter, with 
his ambition already reaching forward to the definition of the pa- 
pal infallibility, felt this monk to be a very dangerous man. The 
* appeal to the Catholic episcopate was, to his thinking, in itself 
the most damnable of heresies. There was also a chapter in the 
unpublished book which touched the self-admiring Pope to the 
quick. It is entitled “How the Pope would be more glorious 
covered with a sack, in the heart of the Catacombs, than clad in 
brocade and shining with gold, in the midst of soldiers.” Pius 
IX. cut short the very beginning of the recommendation for clem- 
ency,—or justice rather, — saying, “ You know what I think in 
the case. Do your duty.” He added that he prayed daily for Fra 
Andrea’s conversion. So by the Pope’s arbitrary order, this per- 
fectly guiltless man was sentenced to twelve years of forced labor, 
and to perpetual suspension from his priestly ministry. Guarded 
by mounted gendarmes, he was marched off on foot as a common 
malefactor to the galleys at Corneto, where for more than two 
years he suffered a merciless imprisonment. 

Among the papers seized in his cell when he was arrested was 
a sealed packet addressed to the French emperor. His brother 
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monks conveyed information of this to the French ambassador, 
who was all powerful at a court whose only real support at that 
time was the bayonets of French soldiers. The ambassador de- 
manded this packet for his emperor. The Pope denied its exist- 
ence. But the monks were able to satisfy the ambassador that at 
least it had existed. The result of this was that after long and 
unsatisfactory negotiations the French ambassador at last per- 
emptorily demanded the release of the prisoner Padre Andrea 
d’Altagene as a French subject. Under these circumstances this 
was promptly effected. The Pope himself went to the Capuchin 
convent, and gave to the Father General the order for his release. 
But, indeed, it was to pass only from one kind of imprisonment to 
another. He was sent under special surveillance to a convent 
near Viterbo, where he had no friends, and was looked on as a 
disgraced and degraded monk; for the part of his sentence that 
deprived him of his priestly faculties had not been remitted. 
Here an object of prejudice and suspicion to the bigoted brethren, 
and unable under pain of again falling into the hands of the In- 
quisition to say a single word in his own defense or justification, 
the situation became so intolerable that after five months of suf- 
fering he fled with the connivance of the abbot, who was afraid 
that his life would be practiced against, out of the papal domin- 
ions to Leghorn, where under the Italian government the Inqui- 
sition was powerless to follow him with material persecutions. 
This act was the first breach in any way on his part of the disci- 
pline of his Church. 

He joined himself to a convent of his own order at Leghorn, 
and took upon him the lowest menial duties of a lay brother. 
The papal enmity, however, followed him here, and he was called 
on to retract what he had written. Refusing, his Superior was 
forced to put him under the ban. He betook himself then to his 
native Corsica, and joined himself to an extremely poor convent 
as a lay servant, and in this capacity he was allowed a short period 
of rest. Sadly needed it must have been, for his mind had been 
strained almost to breaking, not so much by the wrongs put upon 
him personally, but because through all these trials he had been 
forced to see Christ, as it were, denied and sold and bound in the 
person of his truth, and found himself utterly powerless to help 
his Lord and Master. 

Presently came upon him here a new trial of faith that few 
could have resisted. The Pope, moved by what compunction I 
know not, sent the message that he should return to his convent 
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in Rome, and that he should be fully rehabilitated in his priest- 
hood, a ministry dear to him as life itself. His friends in the 
order urged him to accept this truce. No retraction was asked 
of him now; only outward submission and silence. He answered 
that the evils against which he had cried aloud had not ceased 
in the Church, and that only when they were remedied could he 
be silent. Upon this his poor Corsican brethren, who to this day 
hold his name in unfeigned respect, were forced to drive him from 
their company. He went to Turin, and now for the first time 
giving up his conventual habit, which had not been stripped from 
him even in his imprisonment, he supported himself working with 
his own hands as a gardener. But he ceased to work for the 
Church as little as St. Paul did when reduced to a like necessity. 
He sent a general letter to the Catholic episcopate urging them 
to raise the standard of reform, and claiming that his book should 
be recovered from the Inquisition and given to the light, or 
rather to the knowledge of the bishops. No result, of course, came 
from this ; and so, with infinite pains and patience, he rewrote from 
memory — for all his notes had been sequestrated — the work which 
the Inquisition had suppressed, and added to it many like words; 
and with what he could save from his scanty wages, and some help 
from his brothers, he published this, with some introductory docu- 
ments, under the title of ‘* The Public Confession of a Prisoner of 
the Roman Inquisition, and The Origin of the Evils of the Catho- 
lic Church.” (660 pp. Turin, 1865.) The work was diffuse, going 
over much ground that had already been worked, and was some- 
what rugged in thought, and uncouth in style; but it is the work of 
a profound and powerful thinker, and there are parts of it that are 
as fine gold tried in the furnace. It took no hold of the popular 
mind in Italy. The writer saw his work fall on barren ground. 
The Italian people, excited to the last degree with political hopes 
and ambitions, were quite indifferent to religious issues. They 
were utterly sick of everything ecclesiastical ; wanted to hear noth- 
ing about such things, to have nothing to do with them. 

But Panzani’s courage was equal still to this reverse. He had 
done his duty, had given to the world the truth that he had in 
charge. He could wait now with patience for the precious fruit, 
even until the latter rain. So he went on with his work in gar- 
dening at Turin, hoping even against hope, until at last the free- 
ing of Rome in 1870 opened the way for his return thither with 
safety to his life and conscience, and gave him the occasion for 
renewed efforts for the reform of the Church. The Vatican 
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Council had turned men’s thoughts for the moment toward eccle- 
siastical matters, and the Old Catholic movement seemed to herald 
the dawn of a reawakening of conscience in the Church. He 
came into rclations of correspondence with various leaders of this 
movement, and of particular friendship with M. Loyson, who was 
that winter in Rome; but this movement, too, disappointed his 
hopes. Instead of turning the Vatican toward reform, it rather 
drove it to the extreme of more defiant self-assertion. 

I first met Panzani in 1871. He came to me introduced by a 
Capuchin friend, who told me “This man is of the very salt of the 
earth.” He was eager to see a newspaper or review started in 
Rome which should advocate the cause of reform within the 
Church. He never asked any help for himsclf. He never, in- 
deed, thought of himself. His mind was wholly taken up with the 
needs of the Church and of the times. He saw the former driv- 
ing madly on to certain final wreck, and the country looking in- 
differently on, and no one would heed his desperate signals of dan- 
ger. He had found work in an iron-dealer’s shop at six dollars 
the month, and later, when this work became too heavy for him, 
in a small fancy store in the Corso at eight dollars a month. On 
this meagre pay he lived for the twelve years following his return 
to Rome, but he never spent it all on himself. Out of it he always 
put apart something wherewith to publish pamphlets that might 
help the times, and all his spare hours went to study and writing. 
He produced during these years a great store of manuscripts, by 
painful diligence, for he was not a ready writer. Whatever he 
did in this way cost him hard and real work. One unusually cold 
winter, seeing that he was insufficiently clad, I got him twenty- 
five dollars, and told him to get himself some warm clothing. 
Ten days later he brought me the first copies of a new pamphlet. 
Twenty dollars of that given him had gone toward printing this 
pamphlet, and five had been used for clothing. Later, when I 
wanted to help him in the same way, I took the precaution to 
make him order the clothing, promising to pay for it when I saw 
him in it. He came presently in a new suit and overcoat, showing 
almost a child’s pleasure in the unaccustomed physical comfort it 
gave him, but not quite easy in his conscience about his right to 
such luxury at a time when there was so much that the world 
ought to hear waiting to be printed. For twelve years I have 
known this man endure hardness thus in Rome, depriving himself 
of sufficient food and clothing, in order to lay by his pennies to 
publish writings that contained truth which he thought it was his 
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duty to bring to light. What wonder that men who had never 
cared or suffered for truth could not understand him, and began 
to think him insane! In all this time I never knew him to lose 
faith or courage. He looked inexpressibly weary at times, but 
when spoken to by a friend his worn face would lighten up with a 
smile so beautiful that it revealed a soul kept in perfect peace. 
He was a very simple-minded man, notwithstanding his powerful in- 
tellect, possessed of that long-suffering — I had almost said dumb 
— patience, which we see often in the peasantry and in domestic 
animals. He could never understand why other men did not see 
and care for the truth as he did. He saw that they did not. He 
knew that some men had no power to see truth, but it was wholly 
inexplicable to him. This he knew, however, whatever others 
could or would not see, his duty was clear; and though many were 
blind or false, still God could bring light out of darkness and 
order out of confusion, and would somehow in the end shape all 
things far better than he, Fra Andrea, could. So the years went 
hardly by, seen as through a glass very darkly; but still with him 
abided faith—yes, and I think, too, hope, of a certain kind, and 
always charity, the never failing. 

Two years or so ago, seeing that he was failing in health under 
his hard life, I undertook to provide for him a small support as 
priest-sacristan in charge of the rooms of St. Paul’s Italian Catholic 
mission, started a short time before, under the Count di Campello. 
Partly to insure his taking proper food, partly from some mis- 
trust of what his later writings might be, I made it a condition 
that during his service in this capacity he should publish nothing 
whatever without my express consent. He accepted the condition 
with a sort of patient wonderment, and kept it faithfully ; but he 
went on writing all the same, working about nineteen hours a day, 
and, as I found out afterwards, putting always aside from his 
small pay something to send to the poor children of his brothers 
in Corsica, to repay, in some measure, the money which the latter 
had put with him into the unsuccessful venture of his first book, 
published in Turin in 1865. So, in spite of my precautions, he 
deprived himself of the food which his advancing years required. 

On returning to Rome, in October last, I was startled to notice 
a great change for the worse in his health. It failed rapidly, so 
that in a few weeks he was unable to take his place in the choir. 
The able and estimable physician of the German embassy, Dr. 
Erhardt, kindly undertook his case as a labor of love, and did all 
for him that medical skill could do. It proved, however, that he 
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was suffering from an internal cancer, brought on by long use of 
very coarse and insufficient food, and that his days were num- 
bered. The ever-charitable heads of the American legation in 
Rome supplied him with the best that their kitchens and cellars 
afforded. Two nurses from St. Paul’s House for Trained Nurses 
volunteered their efficient help, and this poor man found himself, 
at his end, surrounded with a care and with comforts such as he 
had never by any chance known in all his long life of hardness. 
He appreciated this keenly, when he thought of others and their 
goodness; but when he thought of himself —his unworthiness — 
it disquieted him. As he simply expressed it to me, it seemed to 
him “in some way not right that he should find such unlooked for 
kindness and be so well cared for in his last hours, when his Lord 
had been denied and deserted and cruelly tortured as He entered 
the valley of the Shadow of Death.” 

I have been called on to see many men die, in circumstances 
the most varied, but never any to whom death came more as a 
victory. His only care was for the writings —a great mass — 
that he should leave behind him. In some way he conceived the 
idea that his death would bring all these before the world; that by 
his death attention would be challenged to the truths which he 
had tried in vain to set clearly before men all through his life, and 
that so at last they would all be published, and accomplish their 
work. ‘We must die,” he said to me one night, “to conquer, as 
the Lord did;” and so up to the very last he worked over his 
writings, arranging them and giving such directions for their dis- 
position as he thought would make them most serviceable in the 
cause of reform.} 

I found him one evening apparently at the last gasp. The 
physician warned me that he would not pass the night in the flesh. 
He felt himself to be at the very threshold of death, and was 
troubled lest he should cross it before he received the sacrament, 
there having been some little delay in bringing the priest who was 
to give it to him. When this was assured, I left him about eight 
o’clock. Toward midnight I called in again, supposing it would 
be to consult in regard to his funeral. But as I came near his 
bed, he opened his eyes wide, and said with a firm voice, “ The 
sacrament has raised me up.” And so it was. Some change had 
been suddenly wrought which gave him a great accession of 
strength and nearly two weeks more of life. 


1 The greater part of these he left to the Count di Campello, who watched 
over his last hours with the devotion of a long and tried friendship. 
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Both at this time and just before his death, the last ministra- 
tions of the Church were given him by Monsignore Savarne. An 
archbishop in full standing in the Roman communion supplied 
the consecrated oil for extreme unction; another sent him his sol- 
emn benediction in extremis. This archbishop told me of this 
himself, saying that Panzani had wished it, but adding, “ Panzani 
had no need of my benediction ; I needed his far more.” Both of 
these prelates would have given much to stand by his dying bed, 
but both were afraid of compromising themselves with their Church 
by doing so. And both of them recognized in this poor monk — 
for had they been as true to their convictions of truth as he was 
to his, they, too, had both long since been outcasts from the papal 
synagogue — their spiritual superior. And as his long struggle 
to die went on, all about him were forced to recognize the spiritual 
greatness of this poor man. He was rugged in appearance and in 
speech. He had always been poor. A large part of his life had 
been spent in hard manual, often menial, labor. Not only the 
world had not known him, but even those about him in the mis- 
sion chapel in which he filled the comparatively humble position 
of priest-sacristan had not known what was in him. Now it was 
as if their eyes had been suddenly opened to see the greatness of 
him who had been walking among them in such humble guise. 

His end was not like an approaching death. It was as of one 
under orders to report for special duty at headquarters. A friend 
said to him, as he spoke with dying inspiration of the glory of the 
truth, “ Well, you will see the Christ to-night or in the morning. 
You will tell Him that even in Rome there are still some who 
love his word as He spake it, and would, if need be, die for it, even 
as so many of his first followers did here.” And he accepted the 
words, with a glad light in his eyes, simply, as a message which 
he had no doubt that he should presently deliver. He seemed 
to be moving in a world of the sublimest truths inspired by the 
Holy Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers, whose best words 

re constantly in his mouth, not as empty forms of speech, but 

lied with living reality to the circumstances through which he 
was passing. And at last he departed, recognized by all who had 
looked on these things as one that must needs be very great in 
the kingdom of God. Certainly I have met no man, bishop, 
priest, or layman, in any nation, of any church, who, as far as 
human eye could reach, has better endured hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ, never entangling himself with the affairs 


of this life, careful only and always to please Him who had 
chosen him to be a soldier. 
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By one of those providences which we call strange coincidences, 
over his dying bed, in the long schoolroom, to which I had had 
him carried one night to have the benefit of a better ventilation 
than was possible in his own small room, was the illuminated text 
in Italian, “ FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH.” The disciple to 
whom these words were first addressed finished his course, it is 
claimed, in Rome ; at least, his ashes are preserved there now as 
the object of a superstitious worship that he himself would have 
utterly repudiated; but I do not believe that Timothy himself 
fought his fight better, kept the faith more firmly, was in any way 
more truly a martyr for Him who said “I am the Truth,” than 
Paolo Panzani. 

He was buried, as I said above, in the cemetery of S. Lorenzo. 
Within the church itself are deposited the remains of the vain- 
glorious pontiff who had hunted him down with unjust persecu- 
tion. Of the two men — the persecutor and the persecuted — the 
latter has, as so often happens, unquestionably come off the con- 
queror. The temporal power of the papacy, one of the great 
evils which Fra Andrea attacked, and which to Pius [X. was 
dearer than life itself, came to its just end fourteen years before, 
and is remembered now but as a hideous nightmare of past dark- 
ness. The body of Pius IX. reached its last resting place in 
headlong flight before an angry rabble, who heaped mud and 
curses upon it in its midnight course through the city where he 
had played the tyrant for over a quarter of a century; a rabble 
led by men who had suffered cruel wrong — bonds, imprisonment, 
banishment, the loss of all but their lives—at his hands. Fra 
Andrea, the prisoner vf the Inquisition, was buried openly, with 
every rite befitting his Christian and priestly character, and the 
benediction over his grave was given — without a hand raised to 
resist their right to do so — by Catholic priests who have dared to 
take their stand in Rome in brave and open protest for the faith 
once delivered unto the saints. 

It is true the “ Society for the Promotion of Catholic Interests,” 
which represents everything that is most papal in Rome, has al- 
ready set itself to prepare the apotheosis of Pius [X. The plain 
sarcophagus, in which after the loss of the temporal power he 
directed his body to be placed, is to be enshrined in a special 
chapel of rarest marbles, enriched with a great wealth of mosaic. 
And besides this material glorification, it is understood that his 
early canonization has been fully determined upon. Rumors of 
miracles worked at his tomb are already in the air. The “ Pray 
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for him,” now written on it, will be changed presently, by the au- 
thority of the Church which he did so much to corrupt, to “ Pray 
to him.” But what weight, suppose you, will the decree of the 
Vatican recognizing him as a saint have when the “ witness” Fra 
Andrea d’ Altagene is called before the throne of God? 

R. J. Nevin. 


Sr. Paut’s Cuurco, Rome. 





PRIVATE AID TO PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


IT was said long ago by Seneca that the good-will of the bene- 
factor is of the essence of a benefit, and though the saying be 
trite enough, the truth it contains is as fundamental as it is gen- 
erally forgotten. For, as he goes on to say, this good-will is not a 
mere impulse, which would make benefits the work of passion or 
of chance, but is controlled by the judgment, so that to be a bene- 
fit an act must be done with a due regard to time, place, sub- 
stance, cause, the character of the recipient, and the like. It is 
an enlightened and rational good-will, therefore, that gives its 
virtue to a benefit; and it is the absence of this kind of benevo- 
lence that turns so many intended or nominal benefits into actual 
injuries. 

It hardly needs the teaching of experience to show that the 
dispensation of alms by the officers of government is not likely to 
be influenced by a very exalted benevolence. Those unfortunate 
persons who are reduced to a dependence upon public charity are 
seldom of a character to excite the affectionate regard of their 
fellow-creatures, and the necessary exercise of authority over 
them is only too apt to degenerate into tyranny. There are many 
distinguished exceptions, but in general it would be quite as rea- 
sonable to look for an intelligent sympathy in the machines that 
are used to administer nourishment to animals as to expect a dis- 
criminating benevolence in the hired officers of a public alms- 
house. 

If the saving quality of good-will be not found in the deeds of 
the functionaries that distribute the alms of the public, it is most 
certainly lacking in the public that contributes those alms. They 
are extorted from the property-holders by force of law, and if the 
Lord loveth only the cheerful giver He expends no affection here. 
Men may lay down their lives with enthusiasm at their country’s 
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call; they may lavish their fortunes in patriotic schemes, but 
they will never pay their taxes without murmuring. The solitary 
satisfaction to be derived from that operation is when the amount 
is found to be less than was anticipated. It is impossible to con- 
tend that such giving as this is charity; and though we give all 
our goods to the tax-gatherer to feed the poor, and have not 
charity, it profiteth us nothing. 

To all this, however, it might very well be replied, It is true 
that charitable institutions supported at the public expense may 
not be benefits in the moral sense so far as their supporters are 
concerned, although the public spirit that maintains them is cer- 
tainly of a generous character; but the important matter is that 
they be benefits to those who are relieved. If it appears that 
the most pressing wants of the needy are actually supplied, and 
physical suffering from cold and hunger is actually prevented, 
it is, perhaps, not a very serious thing if no one can claim that he 
is thereby more meritorious. The state has a practical end to 
gain, and it must perforce gain it through practical measures. 
Those who wish to be charitable in the sentimental sense will find 
no trouble about indulging their virtuous propensities in number- 
less private enterprises. To most of us probably this reply would 
seem sufficient. We are not apt to be interested in poverty that 
does not thrust itself upon our personal notice. We have no rea- 
son to suppose that the poor are not well cared for by the proper 
authorities, and until we have reason to think otherwise we are 
indisposed to meddle in what does‘not directly concern us. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people have read “ Oliver Twist” with bit- 
ter wrath or tender sympathy, but probably very few of them 
have been led to inquire into the management of the poor-house 
in their own community. We think of the abuses described in 
that book as taking place during a darker time and in a foreign 
country, and it does not occur to most readers that they could 
prevail here and now. 

Revelations accidentally occur, however, from time to time, 
showing that this comfortable feeling that things which we have 
not looked after are probably going on well may be wholly un- 
warranted. The argument upon which it rests is fallacious, for 
all experience shows that when those who have others under their 
power are not held constantly to a strict responsibility they are 
sure to become oppressive ; particularly so when the subjects are 
at once exasperating and feeble, while the rulers have no interest 
in their prosperity. It has been a common custom to farm out 
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paupers to the lowest bidder. The man that undertakes such 
work on such terms is not likely to be a very generous or even a 
kindly ruler; for he would scarcely undertake the work except 
from interest, and it is not his interest to be either. Nor are the 
officers in the large public institutions often of a character to 
make it probable that their behavior will be particularly humane, 
for they are generally appointed through political influence or 
personal favor, although it must in justice be stated that their in- 
humanity is due to lack of intelligence, and to the force of circum- 
stances, rather than to willful cruelty. In short, it is impossible 
that such offices as are required by the poor should be rendered 
without the animating principle of charity. If this is to be found 
neither in those who supply the alms nor in those who administer 
them, it must be introduced in some other way, or neglect, cruelty, 
and other abuses will prevail. 

Experience has been found to confirm what has been here ad- 
vanced. So long ago as 1844 Miss D. L. Dix made a personal 
examination of many of the county poor-houses of the State of 
New York, and presented an appeal to the legislature on account 
of their deplorable condition. In 1857 a committee of the Senate 
reported as the conclusion reached after their examination that 
“the great mass of the poor-houses which we have inspected are 
most disgraceful memorials of public charity. Common domestic 
animals are usually more humanely provided for than the paupers 
in some of these institutions.” In 1865 another report, based 
upon returns made by physicians throughout the State, described 
the condition of affairs as unchanged for the better. In 1867 a 
State board of charities was established with power to inspect 
institutions receiving aid from the State and to report the results 
of their inspection to the legislature, with such suggestions as they 
might deem practical. Considerable reforms were brought about 
by this body, but it was not until 1872 that a movement was or- 
ganized which has been conducted upon such enlightened princi- 
ples and attended with such gratifying results as to be of profound 
interest to all who care for the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor. 

This movement seems to have had its origin indirectly in the 
civil war. The work undertaken in connection with the Sanitary 
Commission and the hospitals called forth among the women of 
our country an enthusiasm and a heroism not inferior to that dis- 
played by the men. But it did more, — it produced a practical 
enfranchisement of the sex, making those who participated in it 
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feel that they need no longer hold aloof from public affairs from 
any sense that they were incapable of taking part in them. It 
taught them that all public institutions, unless constantly inspected 
by others than public inspectors, are prone to evil as the sparks 
fly upward. It suggested to them that the line of duties that they 
had taken up would not end with the war, nor, indeed, until what 
were known as public charities should have become animated by 
the spirit of charity. It caused them to realize the density of the 
ignorance of even the most benevolent citizens concerning the 
condition of the poor in these institutions, and the importance 
of not only dispelling this ignorance, but also of determining the 
lines upon which reform should be carried out. But little investi- 
gation was needed to show that evils of so serious a character 
were in existence that a vigorous organization was indispensable. 

A society was accordingly formed under the name of “The 
State Charities Aid Association,” its objects being formally de- 
clared to be: “1st. To promote an active public interest in the 
New York State Institutions of Public Charities, with a view to 
the physical, mental, and moral improvement of their pauper in- 
mates. 2d. To make the present pauper system more efficient, 
and to bring about such reforms in it as may be in accordance 
with the most enlightened views of Christianity, science, and phil- 
anthropy.” More explicitly defined, the first of these objects was 
to call the attention of benevolent persons to their responsibility 
for the condition of the poor-houses in their own neighborhood. 
With great justice the promoters of the association thought that 
both the principles of local self-government and the principles of 
Christianity required that the citizens of every county should in- 
terest themselves actively in the administration of public charity 
within their own territorial limits. By their position they are 
enabled to exercise a more continuous and effective scrutiny than 
can possibly result from the rare and perfunctory visits of paid 
State inspectors, even when such officers exist, and the fact that 
some of the inmates of almost every poor-house are of respectable 
antecedents and of families well known in their own communities, 
but reduced to want by misfortune, reriders the expression of 
neighborly sympathy peculiarly appropriate. Abuses in any in- 
stitution are seldom corrected except in response to the demands 
of an intelligent local public opinion. 

The second object of the association was really to obtain the 
advantages arising from the codperation of a large number of 
scattered workers and thinkers. It is not often the case that 
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there is an actual deficiency of the spirit of kindness in any com- 
munity. People are willing to do, but they do not know how to 
do. They do not know what abuses are likely to exist, how they 
are likely to be concealed, how they can be detected, or what 
course should be taken to correct them. They are ignorant of 
what has been done in other parts of the country and in other 
countries ; and in their ignorance they are in danger of repeating 
mistakes of which the pernicious character has been already dis- 
covered. Too often the discouragement arising from the failure 
of well-meant but ill-conceived schemes of reform makes the work 
more hopeless than ever. It therefore seemed necessary that 
there should be a central bureau or office, where meetings of those 
actively interested in the work could be held, and where informa- 
tion should be collected and made available to the most isolated. 
Under this system no one need remain in ignorance of the les- 
sons of experience, and every attempt at reform, even in the most 
retired community, could enjoy the advantage of starting in the 
light of all that had preceded it. 

It is neither irrelevant nor uninteresting to observe that the 
leaders in this beneficent enterprise belonged to a class that occu- 
pies in our civilization a somewhat anomalous position. An unti- 
tled aristocracy has few means of distinguishing itself except by 
the display of wealth ; and the display of wealth, where fortunes 
are made so quickly and so dishonorably, is generally looked upon 
as the badge of vulgarity. Public office when obtained by the 
prevalent methods not conferring an enviable fame, and mere 
antiquity of family counting for little, an important element of 
society finds itself condemned to an irksome obscurity. It is not 
always, however, that the members of this class are content to feed 
themselves upon family pride and to maintain or profess an arro- 
gant contempt for all that takes place outside of an exclusive cir- 
cle, and in the present instance we have a brilliant example of 
how the truest distinction may be won, — not by serving the pub- 
lic at its own wish, but by serving it in its own despite. The 
only permanent basis of an aristocracy is its virtue and intelli- 
gence ; and where thesé exist the unworthy trustees of public in- 
terests, unworthily selected, can be made to feel that they are 
amenable to a higher power than the sovereign people. In the 
early history of our country few names are more honorably dis- 
tinguished than those of Hamilton and Schuyler, and it is a legiti- 
mate source of patriotic gratification that to a descendant of the 
union of these families, Miss Schuyler, is due the honor of origi- 
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nating this movement; nor without her continuing and most self- 
sacrificing labors would it have been carried to success. 

The society began its work in New York and the adjacent 

county of Westchester, and found at once that there was work 
enough to do. The experience of several of its members in the 
military hospitals during the war perhaps led them to visit first 
the well-known Bellevue Hospital in New York city, an institu- 
tion that annually receives some eight thousand poor patients. 
The number of deaths due to hospital poisons was found to be 
painfully large, but as the only remedy for this evil is in the erec- 
tion of new buildings, the visitors were unable to do more than 
eall public attention to the need of improvement. Many smaller 
reforms were, however, brought about, one of which has had con- 
sequences so important as to require especial mention. It is the 
custom in New York to commit abandoned women who are drunk 
and disorderly to the jail on Blackwell’s Island for the term of 
ten days. It is generally only the lowest and most diseased mem- 
bers of this unfortunate class that render themselves obnoxious to 
the police ; nevertheless, at the time when the visitation of which 
we are speaking took place, the nursing in Bellevue Hospital was 
done in great part by these “ten-days women.” This fact was 
sufficiently remarkable ; it was more remarkable that many of the 
hospital physicians were reluctant to consent to the reform of this 
abuse. They were apprehensive that trained nurses might under- 
take to discharge the functions of doctors,—a difficulty which 
could not possibly arise under the existing circumstances. 

Shocked at the spectacles of ignorance and brutality that daily 
fell under their notice, the members of the association determined 
to exert themselves to establish a school for nurses in connection 
with Bellevue Hospital. One of their number, Dr. W. G. Wylie, 
formerly one of the resident staff of the hospital, visited Europe, 
at his own expense, for the purpose of learning whatever was 
known of the subject,and made a careful and extended inquiry. 
Upon consultation with Florence Nightingale, he found that the 
testimonial of £50,000 contributed in honor of her services in the 
Crimean War by her grateful countrymen had been, at her re- 
quest, devoted to the foundation of a training school for nurses. 
The success of this establishment and others of like character 
showed that there was nothing visionary in the project of the asso- 
ciation, and the necessary funds being quickly furnished in re- 
sponse to a public appeal, the proposed school was opened, and 
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refer further to it, or to like schools that have sprung from it, and 
we can only quote the words of Dr. Austin Flint, addressed to the 
graduating class at the close of the ninth year of the institution. 

‘“‘T believe that I express the opinion of my brethren of the 
medical profession of New York when I say that the advent of 
nurses trained in Bellevue Hospital was an important epoch in the 
practice of medicine and surgery in this city. Heretofore, nurses 
were proverbial for ignorance, stupidity, coarseness, and audacious 
effrontery. True, there were bright exceptional instances, but the 
exceptions did not invalidate the rule. The character of Mrs. 
Gamp, as delineated by Dickens, was a life portrait, and typical . 
of a large number of those to whom was intrusted the care of fel- 
low beings in the extremities and helplessness of disease. 

“It is difficult now to understand why such an incongruity (to 
use a mild term) should have continued so long. All honor to 
those who have been instrumental in bringing about a reform 
which will not suffer by comparison with any other having refer- 
ence to human welfare in human life.” 

In the formation of county visiting committees the association 
was at once successful. Its members were able to put themselves 
in communication with the most enlightened and influential mem- 
bers of the communities addressed, and at the close of the second 
year of work over one thousand visitors were actually enrolled, 
while at the present time visiting committees exist in most of the 
counties of the State. An organizing secretary has been quite 
steadily engaged in traveling from county to county for the pur- 
pose of arousing interest in the enterprise, and giving practical 
suggestions as to the methods to be pursued. From the reports of 
these visits it appears that as a rule the poor-houses had been 
completely forgotten, even by the most benevolent citizens. A 
curious illustration of this may be given. Some of the members 
of the association, on making their first visit to one of the county 
poor-houses, found as usual that their mission was unprecedented, 
and upon inquiring who could be interested in the work, they were 
referred to a certain lady well known for her benevolence. This 
lady had for years occupied a place bordering on the poor-farm, 
where she had regularly entertained a number of the poor children 
of New York city, but it had never occurred to her that the poor 
of her own neighborhood might not be well cared for. The pain- 
ful revelations of her first visit made her at once aware of the 
importance of the work to be done, and although a change of resi- 
dence has rendered it an onerous task to continue her visits, they 
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have never since been remitted, and their results have been most 
wholesome. 

The evils that were generally, indeed universally, prevalent 
were of the following character: In few cases were there any pro- 
visions made for religious services, so that not only was there no 
Sunday observance, but even the dead were buried with no Chris- 
tian rites. As a rule, there was no classification of inmates, fre- 
quently an imperfect separation of the sexes. Criminals convicted 
of minor offences, tramps, paralytics, imbeciles, lunatics, abandoned 
women, were found mingled in a hideous confusion with the re- 
spectable poor and with children of all ages. A total lack of em- 
ployment, at least during the winter months, allowed this pestilent 
mass to fester in idleness, until young children were found to 
attain such horrible proficiency in vice as cannot be told in words. 
Having none to learn from but the vicious characters with whom 
they were surrounded, who had naught to teach them but their 
own wickedness, it is not strange that their progress was rapid. 
Had these institutions been maintained for the purpose of breeding 
a race of hereditary paupers and criminals, diseased in body, mind, 
and soul, they could not in many instances have been more success- 
ful. And all this was going on in enlightened Christian communi- 
ties, slumbering in peaceful ignorance of the blood that was crying 
out against them from the ground. 

It would be unreasonable to expect that such inveterate abuses 
should be at once remedied, but the reformatory forces that were 
put in motion by this association have had a steady influence for 
good, and upon the whole the condition of charitable institutions 
has been greatly improved. In the first place, young children can 
no longer be lawfully exposed to the corrupting influences that we 
have described. Not only has the passage of an act been procured, 
rendering it unlawful to detain children between the ages of two 
and sixteen in the county almshouses, and providing for their re- 
ception in the various refuges and juvenile homes, but public in- 
terest has been aroused in the kindly work of providing for these 
innocent victims of the stern laws of nature true homes in the 
families of respectable citizens, and of watching over them when 
thus transplanted. The practice of committing criminals to the 
poor-houses has been to a great extent checked. The separation 
of the sexes has been rendered more complete, and hospital build- 
ings have been in many cases erected, so that births and deaths no 
longer take place in the publicity of the common living-room. In 
one instance, at least, a trained nurse from the Bellevue school has 
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been employed with most excellent results upon the whole tone of 
the institution. Nor is it unworthy to be mentioned that the very 
appearance of friendly visitors, conveying to the unfortunate in- 
mates of these establishments the assurance that they were not 
wholly forgotten and unpitied, has been of itself a blessing. Not 
only have the formal offices of our religion been extended to them 
in the shape of Sunday exercises and burial services, but more 
vital manifestations of Christianity have been called out and kind 
deeds have followed abundantly upon kind words. 

Over one evil a prolonged struggle has been carried on. The 
expense of maintaining lunatics in the asylums provided especially 
for them being much greater than that of maintaining paupers, 
the county authorities are under a constant pressure from the tax- 
payers to commit the insane to the poor-house. It is not only im- 
possible that sufferers of this class should receive proper care in 
such establishments, but their presence there is an outrage upon 
the other inmates. Some years since the secretary of the associa- 
tion happened to visit a county poor-house at the time of the elec- 
tion in November. The keeper was necessarily absent at the polls, 
working for the reélection of the superintendent of the poor, who 
had given him his office, and whose defeat would mean the loss 
of his position. In fact this political duty had called him’ away 
from his charge for several weeks. In consequence of his absence 
the more dangerous lunatics were confined in underground cells, 
without fire, although the weather was severe, and with insufficient 
clothing. One of them being released revenged himself for this 
cruel treatment by a savage attack upon an inoffensive pauper, 
and laid him senseless and covered with blood at the feet of the 
horrified visitor. Such scenes are not likely to be often witnessed 
by outsiders, but the accounts received from those who are most 
familiar with these institutions show that even more revolting 
sights are not uncommon. It is gratifying to learn that much 
has been done toward securing separate quarters and better treat- 
ment for this peculiarly unfortunate class. 

Out of this preéminently Christian association a marvelous 
growth of good works, wholly unthought of by the originators, has 
sprung. One thing has led to another. Correspondence with 
those interested in practical benevolence in all parts of the world, 
study of what has elsewhere been attempted and accomplished, 
mutual conference and counsel have stimulated activity and 
thought in unforeseen directions. The daily collection of newspa- 
pers and periodicals for the sick in hospitals is one example of the 
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incidental results of such a union. The instruction of large num- 
bers of persons, railway employees, and workmen in other danger- 
ous employments in the treatment of wounds and other cases of 
accident is a still more striking illustration. So vigorous has this 
latter movement become that large classes trained by skillful sur- 
geons are now regularly examined, with gratifying results, in the 
saving of lives that would otherwise have been lost, and the “ First 
Aid to the Injured Society” is now an independent, although not 
self-supporting, body. The number of these collateral activities is 
in fact so great that it is impossible here to enumerate them, but 
their combined result has certainly been considerable, both in the 
good that they have brought to the poor of the city and in the in- 
terest in charitable labor that they have aroused. The annual 
reports of the association are filled with suggestions of interest, 
and its publications upon various social reforms constitute a small 
but valuable library. 

We have stated the results of the formation of this society at 
such length, not for the purpose of glorifying its achievements, 
but to draw attention to the powerful forces that its methods call 
out. It is not very easy for a person to bring about any reform 
without the aid of an organized body of helpers, and for the lack 
of such assistance many excellent movements are quickly spent. 
On the other hand an organization is very apt to kill the spirit of 
true benevolence. The work has a tendency to get into the hands 
of paid officers, and become a business with which those that are 
not thoroughly informed feel that it is presumptuous for them to 
meddle. The vow of poverty ought to be taken by benevolent 
societies if they are to retain the apostolic spirit. The work ought 
to be done by those who do it for love, with only such a force of 
assistants as will utilize and economize their labors. When these 
principles are observed there is a spontaneity and strength in the 
activity of those interested that is thoroughly healthful. No mat- 
ter how isolated the situation of the benevolent worker, how apa- 
thetic the community, how helplessly ignorant he may feel, here is 
a band of earnest people upon whom he can call for advice, infor- 
mation, sympathy, with the assurance that whatever can be done 
for him will be done willingly, and not unwisely, for there are sure 
to be some that have met and conquered the very difficulties that 
confront him. Letters of inquiry are received by the society of 
which we have spoken from half the States in the Union. But the 
responsibility is left with him and with those among whom he 
dwells. If the inhabitants of a community will do nothing to 
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remedy abuses in the management of their local institutions the 
responsibility is theirs. But if they really wish to inquire into 
the conditions of the poor, to know how to meet the resistance act- 
ive and passive that they will certainly arouse at first, to reply to 
the objections that practical people will surely raise, to prosecute 
the work with the least risk of failure, such unions as we have de- 
scribed are of great value. Their necessity varies in different 
parts of the country, but there is not a State in which they would 
not be of service. There are always dark places, and whatever 
will bring to them the kindly light is to be weleomed. 
D. McG. Means. 


New York Ciry. 





JAMES MADISON. 


A DEBT of gratitude is due to Mr. Gay for his life of our fourth 
President.!_ He has opened the ponderous and marble jaws of 
the Rives biography, where Madison has been quietly inurned, 
and has thus permitted that distinguished statesman to revisit once 
more the glimpses of the moon. There is hardly a life in the 
series to which this volume belongs that so much needed to be 
written. Madison was one of the most conspicuous figures of his 
time. He held easily the second place in his party, and though 
he cannot be ranked with Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
Adams, or Marshall, he was a statesman of a fine type, and fol- 
lowed close upon these great leaders. His services were important 
in themselves and lasting in their results. Yet with all this, and 
despite the many great offices which he held, Madison is neither 
familiar nor vivid to posterity. Hence the especial value of such 
an excellent biography as that by Mr. Gay. 

That Madison is comparatively ill understood and imperfectly 
appreciated is not altogether due, by any means, to the fact that 
he fell into the hands of Mr. Rives, and thus became the subject 
of one of the most solemn, learned, and highly respectable biogra- 
phies ever penned by man. The real trouble is in Madison him- 
self. He is an extremely difficult subject, historically speaking, 
as can be seen even in Mr. Gay’s most interesting volume. Mr. 
Gay writes with a skillful and practiced hand. There are very 
few better chapters in our history than those in which he has dis- 


1 James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. American Statesmen Series. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 1884. 
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cussed the relations of parties and the French question during 
Washington’s administration. But it is obvious that Mr. Gay has 
a keen sense of both the humorous and the picturesque; and, 
although it may be but fancy, one seems to detect a feeling of 
weariness in the author just because he possesses this gift. The 
narrative flows rapidly and closely, dealing more perhaps with 
public questions than with Madison, until the downfall of the 
Federalists. After that, although the merit of the work does not 
diminish in the least, the story goes forward with long strides, and 
five chapters suffice to cover the administrations of Jefferson and 
Madison and the twenty years of quiet which followed the latter’s 
retirement from public life. 

It is not matter for surprise that Mr. Gay should have become 
weary. It would have been strange indeed if he had not, for 
Madison, however highly we may rank his abilities and his ser- 
vices, is solemn and dry to the last degree as an historical char- 
acter. This arises chiefly from a defect which seems to have been 
common to the men of that day, but which reached its highest 
development in Madison. Nothing is more striking in studying 
the period of the Revolution and of the establishment of the 
government of the United States than the absence of humor 
among the really great men of that time. It is not that the mirth 
of that age has lost its savor in ours. The humor of Fielding and 
Smollett and the wit of Sheridan appeal to us as keenly as to 
their contemporaries. It is the same with our own great country- 
man, Franklin, whose vein of. strong, quiet humor has delighted 
generations of readers. But among the builders of the govern- 
ment of the United States Gouverneur Morris seems to have 
been the solitary possessor of a genuine sense of humor, and his 
speeches, as a natural consequence, seem to gleam on the printed 
pages of constitutional debates in singular contrast to the gray 
sobriety of his fellows. Fisher Ames had humor, but it was of a 
melancholy and sardonic sort, while the savage wit of John Ran- 
dolph and the effective sarcasms of Quincy belong to a later 
period. John Adams and ina less degree Jefferson are in very 
different ways often unconsciously amusing, but here the list must 
end. Although Hamilton had evidently a hearty love of fun, no 
humor appears in his letters, yet he is vivid and picturesque by 
the force of passion and the energy of a strong nature. This is 
true, also, of such men as John Quincy Adams, Timothy Pickering, 
and John Marshall. Madison, however, had no such redeeming 
trait. Mr. Rives cites as proof of Madison’s humor a letter 
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written by Ellery and Madison jointly to some fellow-members of 
Congress. This production is, at best, harmless fun, a species of 
labored grinning through a horse-collar, and is, moreover, obvi- 
ously the work of Ellery from beginning to end. There is no 
other testimony now in existence on the strength of which Madi- 
son can be accused of humor in any form. He was, in fact, 
utterly destitute of that most valuable of human gifts, and this 
lack was not at all supplied by high animal spirits or by a strong 
and passionate temperament. Madison, indeed, seems never to 
have had any boyhood or youth. When he left college his health 
was poor, he was very studious, very serious, and very busy. He 
was only twenty-three when he wrote to his friend Bradford, 
“Poetry, wit, criticism, plays, etc., captivated me much, but I 
began to discover that they deserve but a small portion of a 
mortal’s time, and that something more substantial, more durable, 
and more profitable befits ariper age.” So this ripe young gentle- 
man of twenty-three freshened his mind by an extended course of 
theological study, and then plunged into that public career in 
which he was to play such a useful and distinguished part. A 
man so constituted was, of course, cold and calm. Mr. Gay says, 
in speaking of Madison’s letter announcing the victory of York- 
town: “Neither is there a word of sympathetic warmth and 
patriotic fervor which at that moment made the heart of a whole 
people beat quicker at the news of a great victory.” The dis- 
appointment he met with in his first love affair tells the whole 
story. Madison was then young, well-looking, a gentleman of 
refined and cultivated manners, a scholar, and already a highly 
distinguished man. He offered everything that could tempt a 
woman’s ambition or gratify her pride. Yet Miss Floyd broke 
her engagement with him to marry an obscure clergyman. Madi- 
son did not interest her, and posterity has felt a good deal like 
Miss Floyd. Many years later Madison married very happily, 
winning his bride, as Mr. Rives tells us, by his “ rare colloquial 
accomplishments,” — a portentous sort of wooing which explains 
perhaps Miss Floyd’s feelings. 

When, however, we pass from the qualities which touch the 
heart or kindle the imagination Madison appears very differently. 
He had some great and many useful faculties. He was wonder- 
fully industrious and painstaking. He was not a versatile man, 
and, except for an amateur fondness for natural history, he cared 
for nothing but politics and the science of government, especially 
as applied to the United States. With everything which could 
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by any possibility have the remotest bearing on these topics he 
was thoroughly familiar, and his familiarity was that of the 
scholar and not of the man rapidly crammed for the occasion. 
The result was, that in his own field no one surpassed him, and he 
still remains one of the best known and most trusted expounders 
of our system of constitutional law. 

As in constitutions and government, so in the current political 
questions of his day, Madison touched a good many without adorn- 
ing them, but never without manifesting a thorough knowledge and 
conveying much information to his hearers. He was eminently 
reasonable and practical, and although not a brilliant speaker, 
he was a convincing and effective leader in debate. The chief 
cause of his success, not only in Congress but elsewhere, was the 
soundness of his views on all questions. He never made mistakes 
of judgment, except when from party stress he acted on the 
opinions of other people. This wisdom, accompanied by a certain 
amount of shrewd foresight, was the source of the confidence that 
he enjoyed, and of all the popular strength he ever obtained. 
But he had other and nobler qualities than these. He was can- 
did, conscientious, just, and, as a rule, high-minded. Nothing im- 
presses one more in studying Madison’s correspondence than the 
almost entire absence of personalities either hostile or friendly. 
He seems never to have undertaken to analyze character either for 
his own benefit or for that of his friends. He had no warm friend- 
ships apparently, except with Jefferson and Monroe, and he was 
equally free from bitter enmities. If not a good lover, he was 
still less a good hater. The strongest hostility he ever showed 
was toward Hamilton, whom he pursued at one period with a cold 
hatred of a rather active and ugly kind. Yet in his later years 
his inborn sense of justice reasserted itself, and he wrote even of 
Hamilton: ‘That he possessed intellectual powers of the first 
order, and the moral qualifications of integrity and honor in a 
captivating degree, has been decreed to him by a suffrage now 
universal. If his theory of government deviated from the repub- 
lican standard, he had the candor to avow it, and the greater 
merit of codperating faithfully in maturing and supporting a 
system which was not his choice.” 

The first public question that seems to have drawn Madison’s 
attention was in regard to religious freedom. The petty persecu- 
tions of the Established Church in Virginia aroused his indignation, 
and he left his mark on the Virginian Bill of Rights in the clause 
which secured religious liberty. Toleration he resisted as imply- 
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ing the right of the state to meddle with men’s consciences, and 
he would accept nothing but absolute freedom. In this matter 
he not only won a victory in the Bill of Rights, but in later years 
he finally defeated various attempts to establish certain religious 
privileges in favor of the dominant church. 

Madison entered public life at an early age, but it was a time 
when men developed rapidly, and he was always mature. He 
passed rapidly from the legislature to the council of Virginia, and 
thence to Congress at the close of the war. The soundness of his 
opinions and the ripeness of his wisdom in these first years of pub- 
lic life were most remarkable, and for all we can see now he was 
as skilled a statesman then as when he laid down the Presidency 
after forty years of public life. Not only on the matter of re- 
ligious freedom, but on all other public questions in regard to 
which popular opinion fluctuated constantly, he was ever just, 
steady, and true. In the councils of his own State he fought 
against the curse of paper money, revised and condensed the laws, 
strove to have the treaty kept in regard to British debts, and 
labored zealously for intelligent commercial legislation and for all 
other useful reforms. In Congress he worked day and night to over- 
come the hopeless difficulties of the confederation. He grappled 
with the debt and with the revenue, and sought to give stfength 
to the imbecile central government of which he was a part. In 
regard to the Mississippi he held right opinions and took enlarged 
views at a time when there was a strong pressure to sacrifice our 
interests in the great river for the sake of peace with Spain. In 
that matter Madison showed plenty of courage, as he always did 
when he felt sure he was right. This was conspicuously the case 
in regard to slavery. In 1785 he wrote: “ Another of my wishes 
is to depend as little as possible on the labor of slaves.” The sys- 
tem of human bondage was indeed odious to his gentle and lib- 
eral nature, and he was courageous in his treatment of it. He 
would have liked to abolish the “ peculiar institution,” but then 
he shrank back, probably because he saw that it was a task beyond 
any man’s strength. But his influence was always against it, and 
when the abolition petitions appeared in the first Congress he 
wished to have those petitions respectfully referred and then re- 
jected after a simple presentation of the constitutional objections. 
This was advanced ground to take at that day, and if the South 
had followed Madison’s advice they would have fared much better 
than by trying to strangle the right of petition and thus arousing 
a spirit which never slumbered nor slept until the whole infamous 
system went down in utter ruin. 
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Madison’s great work however, as well as his chief title to fame 
and gratitude, comes from his share in forming the Constitu- 
tion. No one did more in this momentous achievement, and only 
two others as much as he. From the time when they first came 
together in Congress Hamilton and Madison labored with equal 
zeal for the establishment of a better government. They saw the 
fatal defects in the fading system of the confederation. They were 
imbued with the same ideas as to the proper remedies. One at 
the North, the other at the South, they reached out their hands to 
each other, and backed by the quiet but masterful influence of 
Washington they finally succeeded, and carried through one of 
the greatest triumphs of modern statesmanship. To Madison in 
Virginia, alert and attentive, came the first opportunity. With 
great adroitness he seized the slender chance held out by the 
conferences of Virginia and Maryland, and obtained the call for 
the Annapolis convention. Hamilton responded in an instant. 
The convention met. It was an unpromising beginning, but it 
gave Hamilton and Madison the point for the lever by which they 
could move their world. They pried with all their might to raise 
the inert mass of the States, and the result was the convention at 
Philadelphia. Side by side they fought for the adoption of a strong 
and energetic government, and when the Constitution was com- 
pleted they together wrote “ The Federalist,” and in their respec- 
tive States fought two of the decisive and most desperate battles 
of the whole struggle in behalf of union and national existence. 

The new government was established, the machinery began to 
move, and then Madison and Hamilton separated, never to meet 
again except as foes. This was the turning point of Madison’s 
life, and Mr. Gay has analyzed the question with skill and justice. 
In his old age Madison was much nettled by charges of inconsist- 
ency, and passed a good deal of time in showing that he was al- 
ways perfectly consistent. Why he should have been so sensitive 
on this point it is not easy to see. He had never “ratted,” nor 
had he ever sold himself or betrayed his party from mean motives. 
But his change of front was certainly marked, and the inconsist- 
ency between his natural opinions and his public actions from 1790 
to 1800 is strikingly obvious. Madison was by nature and instinct 
a “ Federalist.” Indeed, it was he who established, if he did not 
coin, the word itself. He was a cautious man, with no popular 
gifts or attractions, a lover of a strong, well-ordered government, 
not given to experiments or to new ideas, the very reverse of sen- 
timental, and not at all imbued with the notions about human- 
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ity then swarming out of France. Thus formed by nature, he 
acted all his life as one of the leaders of the Democratic party, 
and became its second choice for the Presidency and a recognized 
exponent of the Jeffersonian theories, which then constituted 
Democracy in the party sense. A very brief comparison of Madi- 
son’s opinions before 1789 with those which he advocated after- 
wards shows the extent of the change which he made in his course 
as a public man. 

Madison believed in the first place that property should be rep- 
resented, and that manhood suffrage ought to control one branch 
of the legislature and property suffrage the other. This theory 
he advocated both in youth and old age, and apparently never 
changed his mind about it. All that can be said on this point is 
that Madison’s view was certainly not democratic. He believed 
in a strong central government, and wrote and said over and over 
again that he considered an absolute negative on all State laws 
whatsoever essential to any effective system. He proposed to give 
this vast power either to Congress, the President, or the national 
judiciary. Hamilton has been always criticised for his proposi- 
ion to give the appointments of governors of States to the Presi- 
dent, but this was merely reaching the veto power in another way. 
In details they differed, but Madison and Hamilton agreed ‘in the 
fundamental point, that the central government must control ab- 
solutely the legislation of the States. If a more centralizing theory 
than this of Madison’s existed it was not put forward, and it reads 
oddly enough when placed side by side with the Virginia resolu- 
tions of °98. In regard to finance, the point on which everything 
then hinged, Madison believed in the fullest provision for the debt ; 
he was one of the earliest supporters of a permanent revenue ; he 
favored funding; he opposed discrimination among holders of the 
domestic debt, and in 1783 and 1785 he argued strongly in favor 
of the principle of assumption of the State debts. In 1787, when 
the work of forming the Constitution fairly began, we are able to 
trace his opinions very clearly. He wrote to Randolph that the 
individual independence of the States was incompatible with the 
idea of an aggregate sovereignty ; he defended the negative on the 
States, and wished to extend national supremacy to the courts. In 
another letter he described the party adverse to the Constitution 
as bent on the dissolution of the Union. A little later he wrote 
that equality of votes among the States must cease in order to se- 
cure a national instead of a federal government, and he also de- 
clared against the ratification of the new system by the States, and 
wished to have it referred directly to the people. 
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In the debates of the convention Madison’s national and cen- 
tralizing principles come out even more strongly and plainly. He 
urged three years as the proper term for members of Congress, 
dwelt on the instability of republics and the danger that the 
House would overwhelm the Senate, and opposed the proposition 
to restrict the right of originating money bills to the popular 
branch. After the introduction of the so-called New Jersey plan 
Hamilton made his great speech of June 18, one principal object 
being to counteract the weakening effect of the system outlined 
by Mr. Patterson. The next day Madison followed Hamilton 
with a strong speech in the same direction. A little later he de- 
clared that there was no objection in principle to our great repub- 
lic, but merely considerations of inconvenience and impracticabil- 
ity. He was not in favor of forbidding members of Congress to 
hold other offices, and he advocated a property qualification for 
electors of the senators, for whom he thought a term of nine years 
none too long. In another speech he urged that the true policy 
for the small States was in a system which would reduce the 
States to the level of counties. He believed in a strong executive, 
opposed zealously the equality of votes in the Senate, and on the 
question of representation employed the language of Hamilton in 
regard to large and small States. Indeed, at a later day he went 
further than Hamilton, arguing boldly that the freeholders would 
be the safest depositaries of republican liberty. He was also 
against giving the States any power to control the election of con- 
gressmen ; he favored placing the State militia in the power of the 
general government; and he believed in taxing exports. 

On these principles he continued to act after the adjournment 
of the convention. He contributed to “ The Federalist,” referring 
constantly to the British Constitution as a standard, and then re- 
turned to Virginia to lead the fight for the new system. Defeated 
for the Senate through Henry’s exertions, he succeeded after a 
sharp contest with Monroe in securing an election to the lower 
House. In the new Congress he easily took the lead, and there is 
no change apparent in his attitude throughout the first session. 
Indeed, he continued to write to Jefferson and his other friends 
that the danger still to be apprehended was from the strength of 
the States and the feebleness of the general government. 

Madison’s complete change dates from the beginning of the sec- 
ond session of the first Congress; in other words, from the appear- 
ance of the report on the Public Credit. The turning about was 
complete and decided. Madison did not go gradually into oppo- 
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sition because he did not fancy the scheme of policy developed by 
Hamilton. In his later years he was fond of thinking that this was 
the case ; but in reality he opposed it step by step, and from the 
very outset. If it had devolved on Madison to mark out a policy 
for the administration, there is no reason to suppose that it would 
have differed in principle from the one actually undertaken. Yet 
the very instant Hamilton began to strike out the bold and mas- 
terly policy which was to convert the dry clauses of the Constitu- 
tion into a strong and living organism Madison began to resist. 
No one differed as to the foreign debt, but on the domestic debt 
Madison took a position in favor of discrimination, and produced 
a scheme as impracticable as could well be conceived. The sharp- 
ness of the change is best shown by the fact that Hamilton in 
arguing against discrimination in his report found his best sup- 
port in quoting Madison’s own words on that subject sent forth to 
the country some years before in the address to the States. 

It is easy to show the sudden and complete change made by 
Madison. It is much more difficult to account for it. His action, 
as is usually the case, was probably due to a variety of motives. 
In the first place, there were two points on which Madison was 
consistent throughout his life. Despite his national views and his 
labors for the Constitution he was always in the last resort ’a Vir- 
ginian first, a Southerner next, and an American last. In that 
day and generation there was nothing either peculiar or discredit- 
able about this. With the exception of Washington, who by 
largeness of mind rose above all local prejudices, and of Hamilton, 
who was born without them and was too broad to acquire them, all 
the men of that day were in a greater or less degree sectional. It 
was human nature, that was all. They loved their States, which 
had always existed for them, and they had only a theoretic and 
reasoned devotion to the Union, which was a thing of yesterday. 
When their party or their section was in power they were strongly 
national ; when they were in the minority the reverse was the case. 
Madison was as fervent in his State feeling as it was possible for 
him to be in anything. With his calm sense he saw clearly, as 
few others did, that the real contest in the convention was not be- 
tween large and small States, but between the North and South, 
between freedom and slavery. When the new government began 
to move he saw the financial policy enriching the North, and not 
the South ; and he saw, too, the rise of the North to political power 


under Washington. Here was one powerful reason for opposi- 
tion. 
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The other point on which Madison never swerved was in regard 
to France. He belonged to the school which had a deep senti- 
mental prejudice in favor of that country. He showed this feel- 
ing strongly in the debates of 1782-83, and he never could get 
rid either of his prejudice or of the old colonial habit of clinging 
to foreign politics for guidance and inspiration. This was also 
the view of Jefferson, and speedily became that of the party which 
he and Madison formed and led. 

On the other hand the Federalists, as Mr. Gay points out, were 
the first American party. Their policy was to avoid any connec- 
tion with any power across the water, and to treat all alike, allow- 
ing the dead past to bury its dead. Such an attitude was odious 
to Madison. He and all the rest of his friends undertook to say 
that they resisted the Federalists because the Federalists wished 
to favor England. In reality they resisted because the Federal- 
ists were not willing to enter into close connection with France. 
In course of time, under the stress of party warfare and with 
minds distorted by hatred of the French Revolution, the Federalists 
became as colonial in politics as their opponents, and talked about 
England as Jefferson used to talk about France. But this was in 
their last and worse day, and while the Federalists were led by 
Washington, Hamilton, and Adams they were a purely national 
and American party. His French prejudices before many years 
elapsed drove Madison into the most eager partisanship of which 
he was capable, but when he first changed they did not, of course, 
play a very strong part. 

Other influences, however, were at work in 1790. Virginia, as 
Madison had reason to know, was, in the main, anti-Federalist. 
Henry had defeated him for the Senate, and then nearly snuffed 
out his political light by making a district which would not send 
him to Congress, thus anticipating by twenty years the ingenious 
scheme which bears the name of Elbridge Gerry. Madison loved 
public life. He cared, indeed, for nothing else. He preferred to 
be in sympathy with his State, and that preference was sharpened 
when lack of sympathy portended a serious check. It was a case 
where sentiment fortified by interest clashed with well-reasoned 
opinions, and the former prevailed. 

The final impulse which spurred Madison to turn sharply a 
corner which he was surely steadily approaching was of a more 
personal kind. He and Hamilton had fought the battle of the 
Constitution side by side. Now the latter came in, and with 
bold and resolute hand was driving along a vigorous and far- 
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reaching policy. Madison was deeply ambitious in his calm, ret- 
icent way. He had done more than any one except Washington 
and Hamilton to build up the Constitution. That done he went to 
Congress because he felt that there better than anywhere else he 
could make the great experiment a success. He found the task 
taken from his hands. The guiding force of the new govern- 
ment came from the administration, not from Congress. That he 
should feel disappointed and nettled was natural enough, and his 
irritation turned against the man who seemed to be doing the 
work and reaping the harvest of glory which belonged to himself. 
To say that it was personal envy of another’s success which led 
Madison into opposition would be unjust. Yet it is at least cer- 
tain that from the moment of the appearance of the first report 
on the Public Credit Madison began to be hostile to its author. 
His feelings strengthened fast, and he soon showed toward Ham- 
ilton a cold jealousy and a frigid but active hatred which led him 
into a course of action foreign to his real nature and unworthy of 
his pure character and well-balanced mind. Personal hostility 
urged him on, and his admiration for Jefferson, the one strong 
friendship of his life, impelled him in the same direction. 

Thus, from a mixture of motives, Madison arrayed himself in 
opposition to the men, the party, and the measures with which he 
naturally sympathized. Local associations, State pride, sectional 
feeling, sentiment, interest, personal friendship, and personal hos- 
tility all combined to the same end. Once started he moved 
quickly enough. Support of discrimination in the domestic debt 
was followed by resistance to assumption. Not long before he 
had advanced and defended the principle of assumption, and 
the motives at work within him come out curiously in his new 
attitude on this important question. In 1790 he writes that he is 
not opposed to the principle of assumption, but it bears hard on 
Virginia. In all his fierce resistance to this measure the fact that 
it did not profit Virginia was the controlling influence. So in 
regard to the site of the Federal city, in which he took an intense 
interest. He discusses the situation of the capital as if the fate 
of the nation hung upon it, and is always dilating upon the in- 
famous combinations of the Eastern and Middle States to deprive 
the South of this advantage and honor. He had a keen dislike of 
New England, and this feeling is concentrated in a curious way 
upon John Adams, of whom he always speaks in a bitter and con- 
temptuous way for which it is difficult to find adequate cause, ex- 
cept that he regarded that sturdy fighter as peculiarly representa- 
tive of the North and East. 
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Madison was not fitted for a partisan, but unsuccessful opposi- 
tion made him one, and for years he opposed everything ema- 
nating from the administration or its friends, a course in which he 
was much aided by his devotion to France, whose affairs soon 
came to play a leading part in our politics. He easily adopted 
all Jefferson’s jargon about “ Anglicans, monarchists, and a cor- 
rupt squadron.” He opposed the National Bank as unconstitu- 
tional, and assailed Hamilton’s report on manufactures as in 
every way wrong. When Genet arrived he was at first delighted 
and then he mourned over that gentleman’s follies as serious 
nisfortunes. He was opposed to the neutrality policy, and when 
Hamilton defended it as “ Pacificus”’ he replied as “ Helvidices ” 
to those “ who hate our Republican government and the French 
Revolution.” It is pleasant to think how impossible it now would 
be to couple the United States in that way with any foreign na- 
tion. Yet Madison found no difficulty in doing it, and Mr. 
Rives declares that these essays of “ Helvidices” crushed Ham- 
ilton. In view of this fact it is not a little curious to note that 
when Hamilton wrote “Camillus ” and Jefferson invited Madison 
to again enter the lists that gentleman prudently declined. 

The nature of the opposition to which Madison committed him- 
self comes out most strongly in certain personal matters. Jeffer- 
son has repelled with indignation the idea that there was any- 
thing political in Freneau’s case. Madison is much franker. 
He wanted an opposition newspaper, and while he helped to get 
subscriptions he wished also to encourage the editor with a gov- 
ernment office. For this reason he was instrumental in bringing 
Freneau to Philadelphia and to the State Department. Mr. Rives, 
with Virginian grandiloquence, calls Freneau a “rare genius,” 
but Madison, one may venture to think, considered him simply a 
useful and clever journalist, and as such employed him. 

Setting up an opposition newspaper was harmless enough, but 
the attempt to ruin Hamilton was a contemptible business, which 
was well punished by the ridiculous way in which it broke down. 
Madison never appeared to less advantage than when drawing 
resolutions and putting forward a tool like Giles to make an ugly 
and ruinous attack upon a man whom he acknowledged in his old 
age to be of captivating integrity. All that can be said for 
Madison on this point is that Jefferson, and not he, was the real 
originator of the precious scheme. In the same vein, however, 
he writes of Hamilton, in 1795: “It is pompously announced in 


the newspapers that poverty drives him back to the Bar for a live-. 
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lihood.” Whether pompously announced or not it was the truth, 
and the sneer came with poor grace from a man who could re- 
tire to a plantation and be supported by the labor of a drove 
of slaves. The hatred of opposition, however, reached a higher 
point tkan this. In 1796 Madison was rejoicing that the House 
refused to adjourn for half an hour on February 22d to pay their 
respects to Washington. At this same period, too, he adopts his 
party’s trick of sorrowing over Washington’s weakness and the 
manner in which that great man fell a prey to designing men, 
which was a kind of contemptuous pity a thousand times more 
offensive than any direct attack. 

But it was in this way that Madison, gentle and just by nature, 
was carried on from point to point, and was involved in deeper 
and deeper inconsistencies. He assailed Hamilton’s debt, but re- 
sisted all plans to reduce it, especially when the taxes proposed 
seemed likely to reach Virginia. He hated England and wished 
to attack her, but when Sedgwick, leading the Federalists, pro- 
posed to arm he resisted their measures and impugned their 
motives. He wanted a navy, but was opposed to beginning to 
build one, and thought it best to buy peace of Algiers. He sneered 
at the whiskey rebellion, and sought excuses for the French in the 
disgraceful X. Y. Z. affair. It may be said that all this is simply 
political opposition, which is true enough. The trouble is that it 
was not work for which Madison was fitted, and that he did not 
rest here, but allowed his opposition to culminate at last in an 
act which sat heavy on his soul down to the day of his death. In 
1798 he wrote the famous Virginia resolutions, and the next year 
reaffirmed their doctrine, in his report on the replies from the 
other States. It boots not to inquire whether Jefferson consulted 
him as to the Kentucky resolutions. Madison strenuously denied 
that the god of his political idolatry had used the fatal words 
“ nullify or nullification,” but the tell-tale MSS. showed that he 
was mistaken, and that Jefferson has the honor of first using that 
famous expression. The word was really of little consequence, 
although Madison rested his own defense on the fact that he did 
not employ it. His word was “interpose,” and he saw so vast a 
difference, so great a gulf fixed between that and “ nullification,” 
that he fought upon this theme against his South Carolina imita- 
tors of 1830 with all the vigor of his early days. It was vain 
quibbling. The Hartford convention only wished to “ interpose,” 
but Madison had no question as to what the Hartford convention 
intended. Their “interposition” meant to him nullification and 
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threatened secession. His own resolution meant the same thing, 
and with all his subtlety of distinction he could not change it. 
He urged “ interposing” the power and rights of the States to 
check the general government, and, by whatever fine name it 
might be called, the road he pointed out was the highway of 
separatism and led straight to secession. There was no distinction 
in principle between the Virginia resolutions and the South Caro- 
lina movement as Madison contended, but there was a wide differ- 
ence between the Madison of 1798 expounding other men’s sepa- 
ratist views, and the Madison of 1830 explaining his own national 
principles. Had he really believed in the doctrines of ’98 he 
never would have tried to excuse and explain them away. 

These resolutions marked high water in the change which began 
for Madison in 1790. With the new century his party came into 
power. From that time a contrary movement set in and Mad- 
ison moved back steadily to his former ground, until in his old age 
he was again the Madison of the constitutional convention. It 
is curious to mark this reverse process. Madison never needed 
the sobering influence which great responsibility brings to all men, 
but power killed the party spirit which with him was at best but a 
carefully cultivated exotic. During Jefferson’s two terms Madi- 
son, trusted and beloved as he was by his chief, played a purely 
subordinate part. Jefferson was a political autocrat, and his ad- 
ministration was his own. Madison did the work of his depart- 
ment as he did all work, faithfully, conscientiously, and well. His 
state papers are dignified and able, and so is his elaborate pam- 
phlet on the British doctrine in regard to neutrals. But his let- 
ters are colorless during this time, and the foreign policy was that 
of Jefferson. Madison, however, waited patiently to some purpose. 
When Jefferson was ready to retire he named as his successor 
his faithful friend and Secretary of State, and the well-drilled 
party accepted the edict without a murmur. It was the goal of 
Madison’s ambition, but when he grasped the glittering prize of 
the Presidency he must have felt that it had its drawbacks. There 
was a strange irony in fate’s thrusting Madison into command 
when the ship of state was tossing on the stormiest seas she has 
ever faced except in 1861. Madison was preéminently a man of 
peace, and here he was on the verge of war, England and France 
snarling at him on one side, and a hot-headed war party goading 
him on the other. He kept on clutching at peace with desperate 
hands, but all in vain. It would be useless and indeed impossible 
to follow the tedious twistings of our foreign relations during 
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Madison’s first term. All that concerns us here is to note the way 
in which he plunged on from one Federalist measure to another, 
embracing once more the principles which were really congenial 
to him, and which he had passed ten years of his life in reviling. 
By 1811 he was ready to accept the hated bank, and a few years 
later he signed the bill establishing a new one, and wrote that the 
State banks ought to unite with the National Bank in restoring 
health to the currency. Obviously Hamilton had some method 
in his madness on that point at least. 

Then dangers of foreign hostilities began to draw nearer, and 
the clamors of the war party grew ever louder. Yet in the spring 
of 1812 we find Madison sneering at Congress because they talked 
of war and would neither raise a sufficient army, nor build a navy, 
nor strengthen the executive. This too smacked sadly of Federal- 
ism. Madison, of course, wished and hoped to avoid war, but he 
had to choose between that and political ruin. Whether Clay 
and others went to him and threatened to deprive him of the nom- 
ination or not is of no great consequence. Madison did not need 
to be told that if he could not lead the war party some one else 
would. He fell in with the dominant element of his party and 
went to war. He liked it about as well as Bob Acres liked duel- 
ing, and once in he worked night and day to get out. The Fed- 
eralists used to call it “ Madison’s war,” and a grimmer satire was 
never uttered. There was not a Federalist to be found who hated 
the war half as much as the unfortunate gentleman whose name it 
bore. Madison made a very poor war President. His heart was 
not in the thing in the first place, and with all his great abilities 
and fine qualities he was not a fighting man. However, he strug- 
gled along as best he could, and finally made peace, a wise peace 
no doubt, but concluded on terms which made the Jay treaty and 
still more the Monroe treaty, so cavalierly rejected by Jefferson, 
seem the highest triumphs of vigorous diplomacy. It is just pos- 
sible that there may have been moments when Madison thought 
that after all Washington and Hamilton were not so wholly weak 
and foolish as he had supposed when they gulped down the Jay 
treaty and persuaded the country to do the same. 

So the war closed, greatly to the relief of Madison, who then 
proceeded to sign the Bank Bill, and also the first avowedly 
protective tariff. One cannot help wondering if he remembered, 
in performing the latter act, his observations upon a certain 
report on Manufactures. Probably he did not, for he was now 
acting in consonance with that national policy which was natural 
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to him. The Jeffersonian theory of a simple government, with- 
out armies or navies, or loans, or anything else in particular, 
had broken down under the stress of circumstances. Madison, 
relieved from this theory, was now able to proceed as he liked, 
and his administration, after the Treaty of Ghent, was wise, moder- 
ate, and successful. He had managed to get rid of a number of 
annoying persons who had been bequeathed to him by Jefferson, 
and his last years of office were years of well-earned peace. 

When his second term ended he sought a dignified retirement 
on his estate, and there, among his friends and his books, he 
passed a happy and useful and honored old age. His keen love 
of political and constitutional questions could only die with him, 
and, in a quiet way, by means of letters, he continued to take a 
good deal of a part in public affairs. He threw the great weight 
of his name, and all the force of his influence, in favor of the 
protective policy. Abstractly, he thought that freedom of trade 
was best. Practically, he believed that protection for nascent 
industries was essential to the United States. In a word, he did 
not differ materially from Hamilton on this great question, and 
if he could have then renewed his youth he would have been a 
staunch Whig. When the nullification of South Carolina shook 
the country he came forward nobly and strongly for the Union, 
and did all in his power to undo the teachings of the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions. In the soft, clear sunset of his life 
his sectional prejudices dropped away, and he fixed his hopes and 
his affections upon the Union. To love the Union was, indeed, 
his last message to his countrymen. 

Madison’s political career is, in some ways, a very curious one, 
and can be summed up in very few words. By nature and reason 
he was a Federalist and a nationalist. By circumstances he be- 
came a Democrat, and at one time a separatist. He was entirely 
faithful to the party which he espoused, but he was not in full 
and entire sympathy with it. The result was, that he founded no 
school and had no personal following. The party which he led 
honored and trusted him, and it is to their honor and credit that 
they did so. But they neither loved him nor were in sympathy 
with him. The party with which he really sympathized opposed 
him throughout his life. Politically speaking, he was a lonely 
man, and that loneliness has continued until to-day. No party has 
placed him among its heroes for stated or occasional worship. 
He seems to stand aloof in history as he did in life, respected and 
honored by all, loved and followed by none. With such a nature 
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as Madison’s it could not well be otherwise, and his career was 
possible only to a man as cold, as conscientious, and as liberal as 
he was. He was a poor partisan, but a great and useful states- 
man. He did some unworthy things, he made mistakes, like 
the rest of humanity, but his abilities and his character are an 
honor to his country and to his State. Statues may not rise to 
him in the market-place, political parties may not enshrine him 
as a patron saint, but by his labors in the establishment of the 
government and the Constitution of the United States, and by a 
pure and dignified character and career, he has built himself a 
monument more enduring than any of brass or marble. 


Henry Cabot Lodge. 
NawANT, Mass. 7 7 
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EDITORIAL. 


“THE RELATION OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES TO THEIR 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.” 

WE do not propose to discuss at length the subject which we have 
borrowed as the title of this article. Any adequate treatment of the 
subject would quite exceed our present limits. We refer to it now to 
call the attention of our readers to a very remarkable document bearing 
the above title, prepared by request of the Committee of the Alumni of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and read before the body of Alumni at 
their meeting May 13, 1885, and published and circulated by the Pas- 
toral Union, the “responsible” board in the management of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. The pamphlet as mailed to Congregational cler- 
gymen is accompanied by an official statement of the condition and 
wants of the seminary, carrying with it an appeal to the churches for 
increased funds. The appeal is based upon what is assumed to be the 
peculiar relationship of the churches to that seminary through the “ Pas- 
toral Union,” and upon the peculiar confidence which the churches, be- 
cause of this relationship, can place in the administration and teachings 
of that seminary. 

We have characterized the pamphlet as a “very remarkable docu- 
ment.” We offer no other characterization of it in its spirit or method 
or purpose, except as its contents invite some obvious reflections. 

The ostensible object of this address, given before the Alumni of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, was to show the superior merit of the 
method of administering theological seminaries through what is known 
as a “ Pastoral Union,” of which Hartford offers the exclusive illustra- 
tion. The method is specially urged as effective in “securing from abuse 
the sacred funds which pious members of the Congregational order 
have given to perpetuate the truths of our ancient faith.” And to give 
point to this recommendation, the origin of the method is brought out 
through the following arraignment of the past administration of Yale 
Divinity School and impeachment of the personal honor of the Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology in that School from 1822 to 1858 — Dr. Nathaniel 
W. Taylor: — 


“Some have supposed the Hartford Seminary was established merely to give 
emphasis to a certain doctrine, or to two or three doctrines. Such an opinion 
does grave injustice to the far-seeing founders. They intended, to be sure, to 
propagate certain truths. But they were alarmed at the discovery that the 
churches and pastors of Connecticut had no potent voice in the affairs of their 
ancient seat of theological learning. They knew this, of course, before ; but the 
truth was driven in upon them like a new discovery by the fact that a man could 
sign a document, written in the English language, with a well-known meaning, and 
at the same time teach doctrines which the founders believed were contrary to that 
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same document. So it was not only a doctrine at stake but a principle. It is an- 
other doctrine that is now at issue, but it is the same principle ; that principle 
of honesty in the use and interpretation of language which binds together not 
only the visible Church, but also all human society. So the fathers came to- 
gether and founded a seminary answerable to those who established it; a 
seminary in which a teacher’s sense of honor might, if it grew weak, be re- 
inforced by the sense of honor common to the ministry at large. They drew 
up a creed embodying their belief. They signed it. They agreed to propa- 
gate its doctrines by literature, and by training a generation of ministers who 
should proclaim them. They founded a seminary. They required every trus- 
tee to assent to the creed. The trustees then went out of office every year, 
and if any one came back by reélection the first thing he did was to assent to 
the creed ; and it is still the first thing he does. Every professor assented to 
the creed, not once only, but every year. This universal assent to our perma- 
nent creed is an important feature of our government. But with it goes an- 
other important feature — its legal twin. It is this: The Board of Trust did 
not create itself and it does not exist by virtue of its own power. It is en- 
tirely the creation of the Pastoral Union. It is responsible to that Union. 
And it is wholly in the power of the Pastoral Union so to revolutionize the 
government of this seminary that of the men who now sit in its corporate 
Board, not one would be in office three years hence. This is the only seminary 
in the East that has this power or any similar power of self-defense. We have 
never done sufficient honor to our fathers who marked out for us this path of 


safety.” 


And the method is further recommended in most sympathetic lan- 
guage, as meeting the wants of all seminaries whose condition at the 
present time may be supposed to suggest anxiety or alarm : — 


“Let us sympathize, in true Christian love, with those who are anxious and 
troubled concerning the institutions out of which they came, even as we should 
need their sympathy were this seminary distrusted without or torn by dissen- 
sion within. 

“ Above all, let us remember that no heavy blow can fall on any one of our 
sacred seven seminaries without injuring all. If one member suffer, all the 
members will suffer with it. If one seminary is wounded, all, soon or late, 
will feel the sting. If the close of this century repeats the sad history of its 
beginning, and Harvard Divinity School is followed by a second defection, we 
cannot escape uninjured. In uncertainty concerning the use of cherished 
funds, in diminished public confidence, in a fast lessening number of those who 
decide to preach the gospel as their life-work, in many strifes and dissensions, 
all seminaries and all churches would feel the loss or betrayal of a single 
institution. 

“Your devoted service here will help all the rest. Anything you can do to 
save another seminary, to preserve its fiduciary honor, its doctrinal soundness, 
and its spiritual life, will be a positive blessing to your own Alma Mater.” 


We might multiply extracts to show more fully our author’s way of 
introducing the “ Pastoral Union” to the attention of the seminaries 
and churches, but these must suffice for the present. And before pass- 
ing to consider the method of administration recommended we will point 
out one or two undesigned but very obvious inferences from the pamphlet 
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before us. We conceive that these undesigned but obvious inferences 
will be quite as useful at the present time as the more serious conclusion 
of our author’s argument and appeal. 

The pamphlet will accomplish, through its wide circulation in the Con- 
gregational ministry, the very desirable object of showing the actual 
value of those charges of intellectual and moral dishonesty which are so 
freely preferred in times of theological controversy — as seen in the light 
of history. Here was a most serious charge brought against a seminary 
and its accredited teacher of theology. The matter was so serious that 
it was deemed necessary to establish another seminary, not merely to 
give emphasis to a doctrine, but to vindicate a principle. “It was not 
only a doctrine at stake, but a principle, . . . that principle of honesty 
in the use and interpretation of language which binds together not only 
the visible Church, but also all human society. So the fathers came to- 
gether and founded a seminary, answerable to those who established it; a 
seminary in which a teacher’s sense of honor might, if it grew weak, be 
reinforced by the sense of honor common to the ministry at large.” Who 
was this teacher “whose sense of honor grew so weak” as to need to be 
reinforced by that of the ministry at large? Who was it whose teachings 
violated “the principle of honesty in the use and interpretation of lan- 
guage?” Who was the “man who could sign a document written in 
the English language, with a well-known meaning, and at the same time 
teach doctrines which the founders believed were contrary to that same 
document?” The Reverend Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor. How strangely 
the charge sounds when revived in the ears of this generation! Who is 
not surprised and shocked at this aspersion of the memory of so revered 
and trusted and accepted a teacher and preacher? We marvel at this 
revival of ancient animosities under the apparent sanction of the “ Pas- 
toral Union” of Hartford Theological Seminary. It was hoped, and 
generally understood, that with the transfer of the Theological Institute 
of Connecticut from East Windsor to Hartford by-gones would be al- 
lowed to be by-gones, and that the seminary would be reéstablished upon 
a broader basis and become representative of wider interests. Are we 
to understand that this pamphlet in its statements and in its insinuations 
has the unanimous and considerate indorsement of the members of the 
“Pastoral Union?” We will not believe this, although the pamphlet 
bears upon its face the imprint of the “ Pastoral Union.” However, the 
pamphlet has been issued and is teaching widely the lesson to which we 
now refer, —a lesson as to the exact and permanent value of the charges 
of personal and professional dishonesty which issue so freely from over- 
heated partisans in times of theological controversy. We have to thank 
our author for the timeliness of his reminder of this episode in the history 
of the churches of Connecticut. 

We are also indebted to the pamphlet before us for the historic light 
which it incidentally throws upon the vexed question of the relation of 
the founders of our theological seminaries to the course of theological 
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investigation and discussion. The immediate successors of the founders 
of Yale College, in establishing, in 1753, a chair of divinity, naturally 
made the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism the theological standard, and 
required from the professor of divinity the customary assent to it. 
Now it is said that it was found to be a fact “that a man could sign a 
document, written in the English language, with a well-known meaning, 
and at the same time teach doctrines which the founders believed were 
contrary to that same document,” and that in consequence of this discovery 
Hartford Seminary was founded and surrounded with the safeguards 
which at present distinguish it. The reference here, as we have seen, 
is, to the teachings of Dr. Taylor, 1822-1858; and the assumption is 
that the founders, by adopting the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, pre- 
cluded the possibility of such teachings — an assumption which begs the 
whole question. For the teachings of Dr. Taylor raised new issues, con- 
cerning which the founders never pronounced an opinion, and concerning 
which, had they been living, they could have had no opinion except as 
the result of careful and protracted thought. Who, then, had the right 
to say what these men would think about questions concerning which 
they had never been called upon to think? It is natural for each party 
to a present controversy to claim the support of the past, especially if 
that support seems to involve the question of fidelity or loyalty. And 
it is not difficult to see how each party can often consistently claim that 
support, if it be allowed its own interpretation of the controversy. We 
have been greatly impressed with this fact in reading some of the more 
recent interpretations of the “‘ New Haven Controversy.” + What Dr. 
Taylor actually taught, the ground and motive of his teachings, the 
proportions of his systems, the truth contended for as well as the truth 
to be modified — all these appear in different lights, according to the 
interpreter. And the fact suggests the thought that side by side with 
the question, Who shall interpret the mind of the founders? lies another 
question of equal moment, Who shall interpret to the founders, or to 
their representatives, the ground and motive of any present contention, 
—who shall lay open the heart of an existing controversy ? 

The author of the pamphlet has seen fit to call attention, in this con- 
nection, to the “ Andover Controversy.” We accept the illustration. 
The Andover issue would scarcely be recognized as the same thing under 
the conflicting statements of friends and opponents. To its opponents 
the supreme truth at stake is that of retribution. To its friends this is 
purely incidental, and in no wise affected in its essential principle. To 
them the supreme truth involved is nothing less than that of historic 
Christianity as the absolute and final religion for man. Ask now the 
founders of Andover Seminary if they wish to maintain the doctrine of 
retribution, and they would of course answer, Yes. Ask them if they 
wish to maintain historic Christianity as against the return to rationalism 

1 See articles on Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor and on Dr. Bennet Tyler in 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
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and naturalism in religion, and who doubts their emphatic reply? We 
quote from one of the more recent statements of the issue. “The real 
issue is between Christianity as a supernatural redemption and mere 
naturalism. Can Christianity be maintained at the point where its ad- 
herents place it? Can the doctrine be made good that Christ is a reve- 
lation from God, and the supreme, final, universal revelation? Is he 
more than Jesus of Nazareth, the teacher and founder of one religion 
among many religions? Can all the attempts that are made to reduce 
the significance of the Person and work of Christ be successfully resisted ? 
Do we stand on firm ground in passing over from the Jesus of history 
to the Christ of faith? The movement of Christian thought with which 
we sympathize signifies, in its deepest meaning, the exaltation of Jesus 
Christ as the Head of humanity, the Son of God, the Redeemer of 
men, the Mediator of God to the whole universe. For us He is all this, 
or else He is in no peculiar sense sent of God, and we have no gospel of 
redemption. We have accepted one side of the great alternative, with 
all it may involve. We believe Him to be the Redeemer of mankind, 
the Lord of the living and the dead, the effulgence of God’s glory and 
the very image of his substance. As a corollary from this belief we are 
confident that all members of the human family are to know God in 
Christ. We believe that all the more obscure revelations of God, and all 
the religions, as truly as the religion of the Hebrews, have been an edu- 
cation of the nations preparatory to the clear, glorious, and potent reve- 
lation of God in Christ. We believe that the Biblical representations of 
the final judgment by Christ and of the triumphant consummation of the 
redemptive kingdom mean that the end is not reached till all mankind — 
the least and the greatest, the wisest and the most ignorant, the purest 
and the most depraved —have the knowledge of God’s amazing love in 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 1 Is this statement at variance with, or in har- 
mony with, the purposes and beliefs of the founders of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary ? 

The true principle for determining the honesty or orthodoxy of those 
who are engaged in the discussion of new issues in theology, about which 
the men of a past generation had and could have had no direct opinion, 
is simply to ask whether their views are Biblical and Christian. If so, 
the men themselves are orthodox; and if orthodox, they are honest in 
their relation to those whose pious intentions they are pledged to fulfill. 
The connection between those who now administer our seminaries and 
their founders is, on established doctrines, through a creed; on new 
issues, through the truth, the truth of the Bible, the truth of Christianity. 
And soon or late the church at large arbitrates upon these personal and 
partisan questions of honesty and orthodoxy. So the churches of its 
order have passed judgment upon Yale Seminary. We are not aware 
that the “ dangerous innovations” introduced by Dr. Taylor have been, in 
their essential principles, denied or discarded by his successors. Yet the 
1 Andover Review, August, 1885, pp. 162, 163. 
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seminary enjoys the confidence of the churches and stands approved in 
its integrity and orthodoxy. Here again the lesson is timely, and will 
be read not according to its intention but according to its very obvious 
teaching. 

But to the method, from which we have been detaining our readers. 

After stating in considerable detail the management of the various 
Congregational seminaries, all of which, with a single exception to 
which we shall refer, are managed through self-perpetuating boards, our 
author sets forth the scheme, known as the “ Pastoral Union,” according 
to which Hartford Seminary is administered. We give a more complete 
statement of the object and method of the “ Pastoral Union,” taken from 
the official declaration and from its Constitution : — 


“ This body was organized in 1833 under the following Constitution, and is 
responsible for the Seminary. The founders of the Institution were aware of 
what had befallen other seats of sacred learning in England, Switzerland, 
and Germany. Having in mind the frequent abuse of funds given for the pro- 
motion of evangelical truth and piety, they aimed to protect their Institute 
against apostasy, so long at least as the churches and pastors continue sound.” 

[The eighth article of the Constitution of the seminary says :] “Every 
Trustee and officer in the Institution shall, on entering upon his duties, sub- 
scribe the creed of the Pastoral Union of Connecticut. He shall also declare 
his full assent to it every year during his continuance in office. The Faculty 
shall make this declaration to the Trustees and the Trustees to the Pastoral 
Union. And in default of such declaration their office shall be considered 
vacant, and such vacancies shall forthwith be filled according to the provisions 
of the Constitution.” 

[The Professor of Biblical Literature is also required to give his annual 
assent to the following :] “ And in order that there may be no misapprehension 
of my views regarding native depravity, or original sin, I do now, in the pres- 
ence of God, solemnly declare from my heart, my belief that the whole race is 
by nature totally depraved, including infants in the first stages of existence, 
— so that such infants as much need the atoning blood of Christ and the sanc- 
tification of the Spirit, to cleanse and redeem them, as the adult sinner. And 
I do not believe that such infants are destitute of moral character or that they 
can obtain heaven on the ground of their inherent innocency.” — Declaration of 
Principles of Pastoral Union. 

‘* The pastors and ordained ministers of the State, who have already sub- 
seribed these Articles, or who may at the present meeting (January 9, 1833) 
subscribe them, shall be members of this Union, and subsequently to the first 
annual meeting no persons may become members but by nomination of some 
member, one year previous to their election, and a vote of two thirds of the 
members present at any annual meeting, and by signing the ‘ Articles of Agree- 
ment ;’ except such as may be invited by the ‘Committee of Arrangements’ 
previous to the first annual meeting.” — Art. IV. Constituiion. 

“Whenever an ordained minister, living out of this State, shall be nominated 
for admission into this Union as a member, the question shall be decided by 
ballot, and the votes of two thirds of the members present shall be necessary 
to a choice.” — Art. XI. Constitution. 


From this statement the following facts appear : — 
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(1.) That the “Pastoral Union” originated among those ministers 
and pastors, chiefly of Connecticut, who were committed to a special 
school in theology. The condition of admission to the “Union” was 
subscription to the “ Articles of Agreement” before or at the first annual 
meeting. 

(2.) That the “Pastoral Union” once formed was to be self-per- 
petuating. 

(3.) That the “ Pastoral Union” elects a Board of Trustees, each 
member of which takes the creed of the seminary upon his election or 
reélection ; and that it is made incumbent upon the Board of Trustees to 
secure from the Faculty an annual subscription to the creed. 

The “ Pastoral Union,” then, is in no sense, in principle or in fact, 
representative of the Congregational churches, even of Connecticut, and 
in no sense answerable to them. Like the boards of the other seminaries 
it is a self-perpetuating body, but unlike these boards it was created to 
perpetuate a particular school of theology. Yale Divinity School was the 
natural outgrowth of Yale College, and being under the same administra- 
tion is under the control of a Board of Trustees, the majority of whom 
must be Congregational ministers of Connecticut. Andover Seminary 
sprang from the union of different schools of theological thought. “It 
was founded not for the special interest of any one locality or district, 
nor for the special system of any theological discoverer, but for the com- 
mon interest of the churches, and for the common orthodoxy of Massa- 
chusetts and New England. It was pledged at the outset to a large and 
tolerant orthodoxy, as distinguished from the intolerance and contentious- 
ness by which the little cliques and parties that arise in a particular 
locality or around a particular great man are too often characterized.” 
The creed of the seminary was itself a “compromise.” It was “such 
that not only Spring and Dwight, but Hopkins or Smalley, Emmons or 
Burton ; nay, Stiles or Tappan, Holmes or French, could have adopted 
it without exception or explanation.” ? 

Hartford Seminary, in so far as it is administered in accordance with 
its origin and traditions, must perpetuate a school, and therefore be divi- 
sive in its influence. And as by its constitution it is not representative 
of the churches at large, neither is it answerable to them. If, in the 
opinion of the majority of the Congregational pastors and churches, even 
of the State of Connecticut, the seminary should become unorthodox, 
they have no redress. The safeguards in behalf of orthodoxy cover 
only the points of past danger. What if the small number of ministers 
associated in the “ Pastoral Union,” — the churches as such are not repre- 
sented at all, — should, through the influence of the seminary, or through 
that of some influential member of the “ Union,” become involved in a 
theological issue quite different from that on which the seminary was 
founded, and, in the opinion of those without the “Union,” dangerous 

1 Dr. Bacon’s Discourse at Semi-Centennial of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. 
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and heretical, how would they be protected, how would the denomination 
be secured in its theological interests? One Congregational seminary 
provides against this and like contingencies in the fact that it is really 
and formally representative of all the churches naturally identified with 
it. The visitors and directors of Chicago Seminary are chosen by a 
convention which meets once in three years in Chicago. “ Hvery Congre- 
gational church in Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and eight other 
States or territories, has a right to sit in this convention, by its minister 
and a delegate, and cast its vote for directors and visitors.” This con- 
vention can also alter the creed of the seminary. We are not informed 
in respect to the practical working of this method at all points, but here 
is evidently an attempt at a broad and consistent identification of the 
churches concerned with the management of a seminary. The method 
is not divisive, it trusts the churches, and it really “ protects the seminary 
against apostasy, so long at least as the pastors and churches continue 
sound.” 

Very much account is made in the administration of Hartford Semi- 
nary of subscription to the creed, specially of the frequency of such sub- 
scription. “They” — the founders — “ required every trustee to assent 
to the creed. The trustees then went out of office every year, and if 
any one came back by reélection the first thing he did was to assent to 
the creed; and it is still the first thing he does. Every professor as- 
sented to the creed, not once only, but every year. This universal assent 
to our permanent creed is an important feature of our government.” 
Subscription to a creed is an important feature in the government of 
seminaries. The method is in every respect natural and entirely satis- 
factory in its working when rightly understood and administered. It is 
liable to abuse at two points. First, when it is so administered as to 
suggest suspicion and distrust. Even the frequency of the required sub- 
scription may show a want of confidence, which, in its turn, may tend to 
weaken the sense of personal responsibility. And, secondly, when the 
creed itself is interpreted in the literalism of a legal document. This in- 
terpretation is never expected except in times of controversy. Then the 
whole question of creed subscription is forced into the issue, whatever it 
may be, and suspicion and prejudice are not infrequently made to serve 
in place of ‘investigation and argument. In referring to the matter of lit- 
eralism in creed subscription, it may not be out of place to correct, though 
it be for the hundredth time, the special error associated with the form 
of subscription to the Andover creed. We are not sure, from our author’s 
reference to the subject, whether he has fallen into the common error or 
not. His reference is as follows: “They ” — the founders of Andover 
Seminary — “ sought to strengthen it with an inflexible creed, to which 
every professor is required to give public assent. They say in their 
statutes: ‘It is strictly and solemnly enjoined, and left in sacred charge, 
that every article of the above said creed shall forever remain entirely 
and identically the same, without the least alteration or any addition or 
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diminution.’” No one would naturally infer from the language here 


used that the reference was to subscription to the creed, but he would be 
at a loss as to its real intention without a knowledge of the following 
historical fact: In the quotation from Dr. Bacon’s semi-centennial address 
allusion was made to the fact that Andover Seminary was the result of 
a union between two parties, and that the creed adopted was of the nature 
of a ‘“‘compromise” between them. The agreement was that the parties 
should come together upon the basis of the creed, and that this basis 
once accepted should be considered as permanent, and should remain in 
every article entirely and identically the same, unalterable by either party 
through addition or diminution. And the clause of the Constitution which 
provides for the maintenance of the instrument in its inviolability is under 
the duties of the Board of Visitors. It is not in place or in intent asso- 
ciated with the thought of subscription to the creed. A professor at 
Andover takes the creed in precisely the same way in which a professor 
in any other seminary takes the.creed of that seminary. The relation of 
its creed to Andover Seminary is peculiar, in that it is, as the basis of 
agreement, unalterable; the relation of the creed to the professors is in 
no respect different from that of the creed of any seminary to its pro- 
fessors. Absolute literalism in creed subscription nowhere obtains, but 
honor and good faith in creed subscription are everywhere required, and 
everywhere assumed, unless there be evidence to the contrary. We see 
no difference in the matter of creed subscription between the method 
employed at Hartford and that employed in other seminaries, except in 
the frequency of the requirement. And in respect to the whole method 
of administration which is there carried on under the “ Pastoral Union,” 
we find no such advantage as to warrant the assumptions which are put 
forth in its behalf, or the insinuations in respect to the methods of other 
seminaries, which appear in the pamphlet before us. 

As we said, however, at the outset, it is not our present purpose to dis- 
cuss the general subject of the relation of the Congregational churches 
to their theological seminaries. We have entered into the subject so far 
only as wo have been led on by the assumptions and insinuations of this 
address given before the Alumni of Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
published and circulated under the auspices of the “ Pastoral Union.” 
We have become accustomed to the irresponsible charges of dishonesty 
which have been preferred during the past years. At length these 
charges have received, apparently, the countenance of an official board 
of a neighboring seminary. We say apparently, because of our increas- 
ing unwillingness, upon reflection, to accept the pamphlet before us, 
though authorized as the unanimous and considerate expression of the 
members of the “ Pastoral Union.” If, however, it has been put forth 
as representative of their methods, we beg leave to suggest a better way. 
It is better to attempt to substantiate irresponsible charges affecting the 
interests of any part of the church than to give to them a wider cur- 
rency, and to seem to utilize them for the advantage which may be sup- 
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posed to be derived from their acceptance oy the religious public. Or, 
if this seems in the present instance an unwise undertaking, we suggest 
the peculiar propriety of entering into the existing controversy upon 
the side of discussion. Long ago Dr. Lyman Beecher said that “ to 
enter a controversy with notes of alarm, exciting on the one part fear 
and feeling, and on the other a sense of unmerited distrust and injury, 
is to beg the question at the outset. The time to sound the tocsin is at 
the close of a discussion, when you have shown that you correctly under- 
stand your opponent, and that what he holds is wrong, and as wrong and 
dangerous as you suppose.” We respectfully suggest to our brethren 
that the first question is not that of honesty, but that of orthodoxy. We 
have affirmed, and shall continue to affirm, our orthodoxy, and will not 
discuss any other question till this is settled. There is no other ques- 
tion to discuss till this is settled. Acting upon this conviction we are 
endeavoring to set forth our beliefs, in terms which cannot be misunder- 
stood. We shall continue to set them forth, in the absolute confidence 
that in the impending struggle between Christianity and naturalism in 
religion they will become the accepted orthodoxy; and we invite those 
who are disposed to join issue with us to cease “ begging the question,” 
and to begin discussing the question. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


Vv. THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


CHRISTIANITY is more than the method of salvation. If we allow 
ourselves to think of the gospel as a plan or scheme, we are not to for- 
get the power which gives it vitality and makes it efficacious. There is 
a “power of God unto salvation.” That power is the Holy Spirit. The 
consideration of the work of the Holy Spirit carries us over into the 
sphere of motive. 

Progressive orthodoxy, as we seek to interpret it, claims unity of 
method in the moral government of God. As we have remarked in the 
discussion of the Atonement, “There is no evidence whatever that the 
race is divided into two great sections, one of which is dealt with on the 
basis of the gospel, and the other on the basis of law and natural con- 
science — one on a basis of justice, the other on a basis of grace. As, be- 
fore Christ came, God exercised forbearance for the sins of the past and 
because Christ was coming, but now commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent, so ultimately all the nations and all the generations are to be 
dealt with through Him who tasted death for every man. This is admit- 
ted in principle, but denied in fact, by those who assume that salvation 
is possible only through Christ, but believe that the power of the gospel 
is felt by those and may be availing for those who know nothing about 
it. This reduces God’s dealings with men to magic, and makes the cross 
superfluous.” But unity of method in the salvation of the race demands, 
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as its working correlate, identity of motive. We say identity rather 
than equality of motive, for absolute equality would be impossible. So, 
too, we should prefer to say that motives should be identical rather than 
equivalent, because the latter term is indefinite and opens endless discus- 
sion. Identity of motive requires that the influences which are employed 
be drawn from the same source and urged by the same agency. Chris- 
tianity, it is acknowledged, has brought in upon the mind of man a new 
and distinct class of facts relating to his salvation. But Christianity 
does not rely upon the knowledge of these facts for the accomplishment 
of its purpose in the salvation of men. It calls in the direct and con- 
tinuous agency of the Holy Spirit. To reduce, therefore, or limit the 
work of the Holy Spirit is to reduce or limit to the same degree the 
practical power of Christianity. And this is done whenever too little 
account is made of the personal agency of the Holy Spirit, or whenever 
too little account is made of the material in motive through which the 
Holy Spirit acts for impression. 

For the sake of distinctness we state our position in the following pos- 
tulates : — 

1. The work of the Holy Spirit, as a work in motive, is the neces- 
sary complement to the method of Christianity. 

2. Christianity alone offers sufficient material in motive, in the life, 
death, and resurrection of our Lord, for the natural and efficacious work 
of the Holy Spirit in the salvation of men. 

The Christian conception of man is that of man under motives from 
without working toward his salvation. This is, perhaps, the distinguishing 
characteristic of Christianity. All other religions, it has been said, repre- 
sent man as seeking God. Christianity alone represents God as seeking 
man. It will be seen that the principle which is here suggested holds good 
under the narrowest interpretation of the Christian system. Christianity 
is the religion of the divine search, whether there be few or many sought 
after. If we start within the limitations of an arbitrary election we 
have a limited atonement and a limited work of the Spirit, but even here 
the prominent fact is that of Christ dying for the elect and the Spirit 
working for their salvation. Universal atonement comes in to break up 
the narrowness of the scheme, but it retains and magnifies the principle. 
It is still Christ dying for men and the Spirit working for their salvation. 
The two go together and are coextensive. A limited atonement allows 
only a limited work of the Spirit. A universal atonement necessitates 
a universal work of the Spirit. Method and motive are inseparable in 
the range and scope of their action. We emphasize this statement be- 
cause of the tendency of certain minds to rest in the supposed sufficiency 
of a universal atonement without a eorresponding work of the Spirit. 
The conditions of the divine grace seem to them to be met and fulfilled 
in the death of Christ, provided it is understood that his death was for 
all. Evidently this was not the mind of Christ. Nothing can be plainer 
than the fact of his reliance for the impression of his work, including his 
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death, upon the power of the Holy Spirit. All his personal expectations, 
all his promises, all his plans for his church were based upon the be- 
stowal of this power. The forty days which followed his death and 
resurrection, days of doubt and perplexity to the disciples, and of unbe- 
lief with the multitudes, were not because of this days of disappointment 
to Him. Had He not assured the disciples of the coming in due time of 
One who should take of his and show it unto them, under whose showing 
whatever had seemed dark and inexplicable should become plain and 
bright? Had He not also assured them that He, who was to make all 
things clear to them, was to go before them and act through them in the 
convincement of the world? ‘And he, when he is come, will convict the 
world in respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment; of sin 
because they believe not on me; of righteousness because I go to the 
Father and ye behold me no more; of judgment because the prince of 
this world hath been judged.” It is nowhere affirmed or assumed in the 
Gospels that the world with unaided vision would discern the cross, or 
with untroubled heart would seek its reliefs. The cross was yet to be 
revealed to men in the hidings of its power. When the excitement of 
the crucifixion had passed away, and the scenes attendant upon it had 
been forgotten, Jerusalem was to be moved afresh and irresistibly. An- 
other Presence was to be there unseen, impalpable, but felt, as men feel 
the wind and fire. Hence the calmness of Christ under the postpone- 
ment of results. Hence, also, the tone of assurance and triumph which 
marks his final utterances. The closing pages of John’s Gospel brighten 
and glow under the expectation of the Spirit beyond the pages of the 
prophets under the hope of the Messiah. 

In claiming, as we have done, that the Holy Spirit in his work repre- 
sents the place of motive in Christianity we do not affirm that his work 
is irresistible. Man is his own master under Christianity as without. 
We have no wish to dispute the dictwm of a past generation that “ God 
governs mind by motive and not by force.” What we wish to affirm and 
maintain is simply the Scriptural position that Christianity is the religioa 
of motive, a fact of which the presence of the Holy Spirit is the unmis- 
takable sign, and to which his work bears perpetual testimony. And 
we are the more persuaded to insist upon this position because it is so 
often practically denied. We are, for example, continually remanded 
back in present discussions to the question — “Shall not the judge of all 
the earth do right ?’” —as an easy and final settlement of all perplexities. 
This is a question which Christianity takes up and adopts as its own, and 
at the proper time asks with a significance which is decisive, but it is not 
the first question which it asks. It does not have precedence in the order 
of time. Unless Christianity ignores its very presence in the world, un- 
less it denies the facts of its origin and history, it must present God work- 
ing through motive before it presents Him sitting in judgment. Chris- 
tianity itself starts the question, to which it gives precedence, and in 
answer to which it invites the most earnest thinking, even “high specula- 
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tion,’ — What can the God and Father of men, who has revealed himself 
in Jesus Christ, be expected to do for his children before He deals with 
them in judgment? When this question has been answered, answered 
in the spirit and according to the logic of Christianity, the answer to the 
former question comes in place, and becomes easy and final. 

In like manner it is beginning to be urged by those who see no neces- 
sity, in the interest of grace, for a Christian opportunity for all men, that 
any lack in opportunity or motive can be made up in leniency of judg- 
ment: as if the Christian opportunity and the Christian motive had their 
moral equivalent in leniency of judgment. An illustration will expose 
the fallacy of this concession. A man is arrested for stealing. It is 
proved upon the trial that he was born of a race of thieves, that he was 
trained in bad associations, that he never had any wholesome restraints 
or incentives brought to bear upon him. In consideration of these facts 
the judge foregoes the ordinary sentence, and discharges the prisoner. 
What is the result? Simply that the man returns to his stealing. The 
remission of sentence has had no moral effect. Indeed, in such a case, 
the waiving of judgment might be fairly interpreted to be a confession of 
previous injustice. Judgment, at least as a finality, has no remedial, no 
educational, power. It produces no ethical result. It leaves character as 
it finds it. By no possibility, therefore, can the exercise of judgment be 
made an equivalent for the use of motive. And when we apply the case 
to Christianity and consider the motives which it has introduced and the 
provision which it has made for their enforcement, what can we find with 
which to compare it in its power to reach and change the human heart? 
Where shall we look for the equivalent of Christianity ? 

We have stated our belief that Christianity alone offers sufficient mate- 
rial in motive for the efficacious work of ‘the Holy Spirit in the salvation 
of men. We do not deny the presence of motive in the facts of nature. 
Neither do we deny the agency of the Spirit of God in the use of these 
facts. Neither do we deny the possibility of direct access on the part of 
God to the heart and conscience of man. “There is a spirit in man and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding.” We grate- 
fully accept all evidences of the wide and various work of the Spirit in 
inspiration. We would not belittle such statements of the Old Testa- 
ment as that concerning Bezaleel that he “ was filled with the Spirit of 
God, in wisdom and understanding, to devise cunning works, to work in 
gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of stones, to set them, and 
in carving of timber.” But the position of the New Testament is unmis- 
takable in associating the work of the Holy Spirit in the salvation of 
men with the work of Christ to the same end. What we know as the 
dispensation of the Spirit follows and depends upon the life, death, and 
resurrection of our Lord. The order is not simply that of sequence: it is 
that of dependence. First the revelation of God in Christ, then, and in 
consequence, the communication of the life of God through the Spirit. 
“God manifests himself,” says Van Oosterzee, “in the Son, but com- 
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municates his life by the Holy Spirit. The Son is the self-revealing 
God; the Holy Ghost the self-communicating God.” This communica- 
tion of the divine life in its freeness and fullness follows a like free and 
full revelation of it. The knowledge, that is, of Christ precedes and is 
necessary to the natural work of the Holy Spirit. Even the personality of 
the Spirit awaits the personal revelation of Christ. Throughout the Old 
Testament the Spirit appears chiefly as an influence; in the New Testa- 
ment He is a person. And the name by which He is there known indi- 
eates his special work. He is invariably the Holy Spirit, or the Holy 
Ghost —a name used but two or three times in the Old Testament. 
Once within the pages of the New Testament we no longer read of in- 
spirations like that of Bezaleel. The inspirations of the Holy Spirit 
pertain to the ministry and Person of Christ. ‘The Comforter, even the 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things, and bring to your remembrance all that I said unto you.” 
“When the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the 
Father, even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he 
shall bear witness of me. . . . He shall glorify me: for he shall take of 
mine and shall declare it unto you.” The offices of the Spirit were to be 
henceforth associated with sin and redemption. “He will convict the 
world in respect of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.” ‘The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fulness, meekness, temperance.” The immediate gifts of the Spirit were 
such as naturally followed the incoming of Christianity and attested its 
power. “To one is given through the Spirit the word of wisdom; and 
to another the word of knowledge, according to the same Spirit ; to an- 
other faith, in the same Spirit; and to another gifts of healing, in the one 
Spirit ; and to another workings of miracles; and to another prophecy; 
and to another discernings of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues ; 
and to another the interpretation of tongues; but all these worketh the 
one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one severally even as he will.” 
And the permanent ministry of the Spirit in the soul is to be that of com- 
fort, hope, assurance in the gospel of Christ. “The Spirit himself bear- 
eth witness with our spirit, that we are children of God: and if chil- 
dren, then heirs ; heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ ; if so be that 
we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified with him.” Now these 
and kindred passages of the New Testament — there are none which are 
not kindred with these — point to the same conclusion. They show the 
relation in time and in effect of the work of the Spirit to the revelation 
of the person and ministry and death of Christ. As the coming of Christ 
involved the gift of the Spirit, even to the disclosure of his personality, 
the designation of his offices, and the assurance of his abiding presence in 
the world, so the gift of the Spirit seems to us to presuppose the new facts, 
the new relationships, the new motives, which centre around the Person of 
Christ. We confess, therefore, our utter inability to understand the mean- 
ing of those who say that “the Holy Spirit is the present Christ,” or “the 
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essential Christ ;’* and who, therefore, affirm that every man really has 
an understanding of Christ and a Christian opportunity. The terms, as 
used with this inference, seem to us absolutely vague and confusing. 
They take away at once the personality of the Holy Spirit, and the sig- 
nificance of historic Christianity. To our minds the New Testament 
teaches, not that the Holy Spirit is a substitute for the personal Christ, 
not that through his general work he makes amends for the want of knowl- 
edge of the work of Christ, but that it is the distinct and glorious office 
of the Spirit to give efficacy to the life and sacrifice of Christ, as they 
are brought into direct and conscious relation to men, and to bear witness 
in the heart, when once Christ has been apprehended by faith, to the 
reality of the Christian experience. 

To be more specific: What is the method of the Holy Spirit in the 
convincement of sin? Is it not through a crucified and rejected Christ? 
Is not the cross the background upon which the guilt of the individual 
life is thrown out? And are not the standards which Christianity sets 
up in society the very ground and reason for the sense of shame over 
social sins? What makes the exposure of sin possible? Certainly 
not the existence of sin, for the more common and revolting the forms 
of sin may be, the less meaning can be attached to their exposure. 
There can be no exposure of sin in the heart of Africa, in many of 
the islands of the sea, in any of the great centres of heathendom. 
Exposure is a relative term, and derives its meaning, not from the 
presence of sin, but from the presence of righteousness. Revelation 
must precede exposure to make it of avail, to make it possible, — the 
revelation of holiness, of purity, of love. Society is startled and aroused 
under the knowledge of great sins, in the form of vices and crimes, in pro- 
portion as it is Christian. Christianity, that is, through its revelations of 
righteousness, brings out those mighty contrasts under which men may 
carry on the work of exposure. Any man or organization, the press, 
for example, may expose if the moral conditions are present. The Holy 
Spirit alone can reveal that righteousness through which sin becomes 
shameful, and that love through which the sinner becomes a penitent. 
Very much which passes for conviction of sin is no conviction of sin at 
all. There is no spiritual power about it. It is simply a natural fear of 
consequences, immediate or remote. It is a conviction of punishment 
and not of sin. Conviction by the cross of Christ is conviction of sin. 
The first and deepest thoughts which it wakens are not of penalty, but of 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin. The spectacle of a righteous sufferer, 
the mingling of holiness with love, of justice with comparison, which his 
sufferings exhibit, impresses the conscience — not the imagination, but the 
conscience — more than the terrors of the law. ‘There is more law,” 
says Dr. Bushnell, “in Christ, in his character and life and doctrine than 
in all statutes besides. . . . The thunders of Sinai are no match for the 
silent thunders of Calvary.” It would greatly simplify our idea of the 
conviction of sin to remember that there can be no real conviction of 
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sin without a corresponding revelation of righteousness ; and, further, that 
righteousness expressing itself in sacrifice is the most terrible indictment 
possible of sin and of the sinner. But where can this expression be 
found outside Christianity? Where in the realm of natural law can 
the Spirit find material in motive fitted to this most difficult of all tasks 
—the convincement of sin? And is it not in this union of a holy suf- 
ferer for sin with a holy convincer of sin that we have the true solution 
of the sin against the Holy Ghost? Has not the church judged rightly 
in identifying this sin with the persistent rejection of Christ against the 
patient effort of the Holy Spirit? Christianity has introduced a new 
classification of sins; it has created a new species; it points to the unfor- 
given, the unpardonable sin. Where can we look for this save in the 
shadow created by its own light ? 

And if now we turn to the renewing and transforming work of the 
Spirit within the soul we find the same direct relation to Christ. As 
before Christ was the argument, now He is the pattern. The Spirit 
works toward Christ in the reconstruction of character. It is enough to 
say of his work that it is in the endeavor to make men over into Chris- 
tians. The end is actual and manifest likeness to Christ. Regeneration 
thus acquires a large and an exact meaning under Christianity. We 
would not deny the existence of regenerate life outside Christianity ; 
and as respects the Jewish economy we admit as much in regard to re- 
generation as in regard to atonement. Everything can be said of the 
Old Testament saints except that they were Christians. “And these 
all, having obtained a good report through faith, received not the prom- 
ise; God having provided some better thing for us that they without 
us should not be made perfect.” Our contention at this point is that 
under Christianity the Holy Spirit works in human nature toward a 
higher, a more definite, and a more available standard. Conformity to 
law is the despair of the most obedient souls. Likeness to Christ is the 
reverent ambition of the humblest disciple. There is that about the rela- 
tion of Christ to men which makes the “imitation ” of Him possible. He 
is the head of the race; we are therefore enjoined to “grow up into him 
in all things, which is the head.” He became incarnate; He was made 
like unto his brethren; He was tempted in all points like as we are; we 
are therefore encouraged to appeal to Him for help, assured that we shall 
“find grace to help in every time of need.” He is the second Adam, the 
restorer of a lost manhood, through whom we may attain a nobler nature 
and destiny ; we are therefore put in confident expectation of the com- 
pleted work within us. “ Behold, now are we the sons of God; and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him ashe is.” ‘ And every 
man,” the Apostle most significantly adds, “that hath this hope in him 
purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” Where now, we ask, are there 
facts and assurances like these, without the range of Christianity, of 
which the Holy Spirit can take advantage in carrying on the process of 
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regeneration? And how without these can the process be made definite, 
real, and assuring to the soul of man? If we say the least, we can say 
no less than that when we pass beyond the method of the conscious re- 
newal of the spiritual life in Christ we pass at once into what is excep- 
tional, vague, and indeterminate. 

We will only specify, in further illustration of our position, the reno- 
vating work of the Holy Spirit in society. As we have already shown, it 
is the work of the Spirit in the revelation of righteousness — and of right- 
eousness, as we know, and fear, and love it in the person of Jesus Christ — 
which makes the common work of the exposure of social sins effective, or 
even possible. But Christianity offers more than contrasts. It is more 
than a background for the exhibition of sin. It furnishes the direct ma- 
terial for all progress and for all reforms. Especially through its new 
conception and new requirements concerning man does it work for the 
renovation of society and the elevation of the race. Christianity is de- 
claring itself more and more as an organic force. It is entering into 
every relation, and diffusing itself through every influence. Sometimes 
it is destructive, and sometimes constructive, in its results. It has, for ex- 
ample, cast down slavery and built up truthfulness, and by the same 
principle. “ Lie not one to another,” says the Apostle, “for ye are 
members one of another,” — an argument which demands truthfulness 
from man to man; and equally denies the right of the ownership of 
man in man. In fact, this principle of membership of one in another is 
the great human principle through which Christianity wages relentless 
war against all forms of selfishness, whether expressed in greed, or indif- 
ference, or untruthfulness. The principle is peculiar to Christianity, and 
in the application of it through the Spirit God has wrought out the tri- 
umphs of the Christian centuries. Here, again, we ask, How could the 
Spirit of God develop without the aid of Christianity those working prin- 
ciples for the renovation of society, which men would recognize as suffi- 
cient, and to which they could surrender themselves with enthusiasm ? 
Christ has made humanity intelligible to itself. He has done more. He 
has awakened in men the love of man. Nothing can separate or alien- 
ate anything which is human from that which is Christian. Christian 
missions are the witness to the belief of the church in man, and to its 
love for him, as the corollary from its belief in Christ and its love for 
Him. 

We conclude, then, that the work of the Holy Spirit is distinctively 
a Christian work ; that it follows in the order of dependence upon the 
revelation of God in Christ; that it draws its argument from the Per- 
son and work of the Redeemer; and that it proceeds from and toward 
Christ in the renewal of the life of the individual and in the renovation 
of society. 
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THE PARTITION OF NEW GUINEA. 


Ir Australia is ranked as a continent New Guinea is the largest known 
island. Its area exceeds that of Great Britain and France combined, 
and nearly equals the New England and Middle States together with 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana. Only the coast has been explored, apart 
from a few slight incursions into the interior. These disclosed a some- 
what numerous population, which is estimated, probably too low, at half 
a million. Lying immediately north of Australia, and separated only by 
a strait about eighty miles in width, the English have regarded at least 
the eastern half (the Dutch having long claimed the western) as practi- 
cally theirs. Last November this dream was rather unpleasantly dis- 
turbed. On the 3d of the month the German flag was raised on the 
Duke of York Island, and the next day on New Britain. On the 13th 
and 14th New Ireland was appropriated, and then the vessels hastened 
to points on the north coast of the mainland and extended over it the 
same protectorate. The excitement produced in Australia when these 
transactions became known was intense. It was, however, mitigated 
somewhat by the knowledge that while the Germans were operating 
among the more northern islands a British protectorate had been insti- 
tuted on the southern coast, and by the announcement that instructions 
had been sent to hoist the British flag on some of the islands of the 
Louisiade Archipelago. A final adjustment has since been reached which 
leaves the island and neighboring groups divided as follows: The Dutch 
retain all territory west of the 141st degree of east longitude. The 
German protectorate embraces all the adjoining islands east of this 
parallel and north of the eighth parallel of latitude. This includes New 
Britain, New Ireland, New Hanover, the Admiralty Islands, the Anchorite 
and the Hermit Islands, Long, Rook, and Dampier Islands, and some 
others, which together now receive the name Bismarck-Archipelago. On 
the mainland the southern boundary of the protectorate extends from 
the intersection of the 141st parallel of east longitude with the 5th of 
south latitude along a line drawn to the intersection of 144° east longi- 
tude with 6° south latitude ; then to 147° east longitude 8° south latitude ; 
and then along the latter parallel to Mitre Rock on the coast. This 
division gives to Germany 68,785 square miles on the main-land (called 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land) ; to England 86,360. The population is reck- 
oned at 109,000 in the former area, and 133,000 in the latter. That of 
the Bismarck-Archipelago is estimated to be 188,000; that of the con- 
tiguous islands falling to Great Britain (the Louisiades, the d’Entrecas- 
teau group, etc.) at 4,500. The British protectorate has recently been 
changed to annexation, and General Scratchley has been commissioned 
to set up, in consultation with the colonial governments of Australia, 
a British administration of that part of New Guinea which his govern- 
ment has secured. The Australians are still sore, but are making the 
best of it. Great Britain has control of both sides of Torres Strait, the 
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coast of southeastern New Guinea, and a large and almost wholly un- 
explored interior territory. The Germans are peaceable neighbors. The 
result is not likely to create any permanent ill feeling. We may hope 
that it will lead to a much more rapid development than otherwise had 
been possible of the resources of New Guinea and the adjacent islands. 

We had intended to call attention to some of the connections between 
this progress of Western civilization in the East and the work of mis- 
sions, but have not space. We cannot, however, let pass without notice 
its bearing upon the South Sea labor traffic. 

Toward the close of last year the captain and boatswain of the Hope- 
ful, an English labor ship, were tried in Queensland for murder. The dis- 
closures made during this trial excited a thrill of horror wherever they be- 
came known. It appeared that under the guise of a traffic in labor there 
had been revived the cruelties and atrocities of the African slave trade. 

In Queensland sugar raising has enlisted a large amount of capital. 
There has been a growing and large demand for cheap labor. A system 
was legalized by which vessels were commissioned to obtain Polynesian 
recruits. A government agent — a salaried officer — was sent in each 
vessel to see that the business was properly conducted. For every laborer 
landed the government received thirty shillings. The rate of passage 
money rose from £10 to £25. A powerful pecuniary interest was thus 
created to secure as many islanders as possible. The Hopeful trials 
showed that no measures were too treacherous and cruel for this purpose. 
Canoes loaded with natives were pursued by the ship’s boats, fired into 
and sunk, and the survivors dragged from the water to be transported 
as laborers to the sugar estates. The public indignation excited by these 
revelations was so intense that a Royal Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the methods of these ships. The Commission has recently 
reported, after an investigation extending over three months, and dealing 
with eight voyages and nearly five hundred witnesses. The result shows 
that the government agents were utterly useless, that the whole system 
was a cover for cheating, kidnapping, and the blackest villainies. 

The British annexations are already accomplishing something in the 
way of redress. Already the government at Brisbane has decided to 
send back to their homes nearly six hundred islanders who have been 
thus nefariously and inhumanly captured. It is noticeable that the points 
to which they are to be carried are all within the limits of the territory 
which has been annexed. It has also been determined to enforce the 
law requiring a bond of £500 from each vessel that it obtain recruits 
legally. This seems to be an utterly inadequate provision in view of past 
experience. The recent exposures, the return of the captives, the pres- 
ence of Sir Peter Scratchley, the institution of civilized government, the 
progress of missions will prevent, it may be hoped, the repetition of 
a cruise like that of the Hopeful. But there is still need of more strin- 
gent legislation and increased executive vigilance in respect to the whole 
system of labor traffic in the Southern Pacific. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 





— “THE story of Shiiiten Ddji ” is the title of a lively Japanese trans- 
lation in the January number of the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety.” The mysterious disappearance of maidens, and their rescue from 
a cannibal monster by the hero Yorimitsu are there told. A few illumi- 
nations help the reader to conceive the wild and bloddy legend. Such are 
the Meeting with the Daughter of Hanazono weeping at the brook, the 
Crossing of the Ravine on the tree-trunk flung over it by the friendly 
War God, and the Beheading of the Hairy Giant of the Thousand-Jo- 
Peak when bound with a rope of iron in his drunken sleep. The grew- 
some legend is on silken gauze. Its aim is to exalt the valor which made 
way with the brigands, and the loyalty due to the Mikado of “ Nippon, 
the sea-surrounded dragon-fly-shaped land.” 

— China was long since linked with Judea in the opinion of the French 
savant Abel Rémusat. He maintained that Lao-tse referred to the Jeho- 
vah of the Old Testament by his triple designation of Tao as I, Hi, Wei. 
The same view has been held of late by Victor von Strauss-Torney, the 
eminent translator of the Schiking. Julius Grill, however, in a recent 
number of the “ Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,” com- 
bats this rendering. According to him, Lao-tse intends an internal rather 
than an external union of the three terms. ‘They are so many qualities, 
not so many syllables. Tao is invisible, inaudible, impalpable (that is, su- 
persensuous). Named negatively, he has the three attributes i, hi, and 
wéi. On philological grounds it is argued that I Hi Wei is not Jehovah, 
but the invisible one. The historic objections appear less valid. Strauss 
finds traces of tradition in not a few Chinese expressions, which harmonize 
with the Old Testament circle of thought. Isaiah xlix. 12 indicates that 
Israel knew China. Why not the reverse? The legends of Chinese 
travel to the far West may yet be found to be far more fact than fable. 

— India is trying to naturalize the British national anthem. Three 
conditions are requisite — identity of idea, of metre, and of rhyme. 
The translation of Professor Max Miiller into Sanskrit is not entirely 
satisfactory to himself. One of the Pundits of the Sanskrit University 
at Benares, instead of improving on it, is said to have made twenty-seven 
mistakes of his own. A second trial may secure a model. Once in a 
tongue, which, like the Latin of the Middle Ages, is the common prop- 
erty of scholars, “God save the Queen” would speedily pass from 
Sanskrit into Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, and the other spoken dialects 
of England’s vast empire in the East. 

— An ancient Babylonian work on medicine is examined by Professor 
Sayce in the January “ Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung,” 1885. It 
would seem to have been to the Babylonians what the Papyrus Ebers 
was to the Egyptians. The presence of a kind of temple of Esculapius 
or of a Babylonian medical college is suggested. “ Low spirits” is one 
of the chief diseases treated. Some of the remedies, such as the slice of 
a snake, remind us of Hottentot practice. One prescription runs “on 
the day when the dove enters the ark make it ascend its horn and repeat 
an incantation thus.” Here is an apparent allusion to a custom of com- 
memorating the return of the dove to the ark of the Babylonian Noah — 
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Zisuthrus. Technical terms and illegible characters make the translation 
necessarily a partial one. 

— We congratulate “‘ Hebraica” on the text and translation of the Ne- 
bukadnezzar-Cylinder of the Metropolitan Museum which appears in its 
April issue. It marks an era in American archeological study when a 
Roman Catholic professor, as there, devotes himself so patiently to inter- 
preting the King of Babylon. The cylinder was found by Mr. Maimon 
while probing the ruins of Abu Habba with a spear. Professor J. F. X. 
O’Connor transcribed it about a year since in New York in less than ten 
days. A triple text is given. To the Archaic Babylonian of the original 
are appended the Assyrian characters of the seventh, and the Babylonian 
characters of the sixth century B. c. The introduction to the separate 
work ascribes the original text to Strassmaier. The transliteration is less 
careful and complete than the translation. The latter is generally accu- 
tate and creditable to Professor O’Connor. Professor Lyon has called 
my attention to a brace of minor errors in lines 17 and 25. The first 
reads “proclaim” instead of “at the time when;” the second reads 
“proclaim this” where it should be “ at that time.” They in no wise blur 
the picture of “the king of righteousness” “lifting up his hands” to 
Samas, the Sun-God, and “restoring in joy and exultation” the tem- 
ple E-Parra at Sippara. The inscription ends with the usual prayer for 
glory, life, and the stability of the monarch’s throne. Like David he 
would be an everlasting ruler (ri-’ -u-u a-na dara -a-ti) with a righteous 
sceptre (hattu i-8a -ar-ti). 

— To be noted in this connection is C. J. Ball’s comment on the name 
“ Zebulon ” in his review of the Revised Old Testament. It does not mean 
“dwell” but “honor.” He compares with it the Assyrian Zabilu. The 
root appears in the famous Assyrian phrase “ Bit Zabal,” “house of 
height ” or “splendor,” which translates the Accadian E. SAG. ILA., the 
name of the chief temple of Babylon. 

— R. P. Greg tells us that the best and oldest measure in China is the 
foot of twelve inches (English). This is divided into ten parts, each be- 
ing 1.25 English inches. Two hundred years B. c. the measure was used 
in the sword money, that is, the bronze round cash one Chinese inch in 
diameter. Mr.Seebohm supposes that this old Chinese — and indeed the 
English — foot itself may have been derived from the Assyro-Babylonian 
cubit of .533 as given by Dr. Lepsius. 

— The Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia has proved a most successful 
reconnoissance. The route touched such points as Jerabis, the ancient 
Carchemish on the Euphrates, and Mosul, the site of old Nineveh, on the 
Tigris. Across the Tigris, Arbela, Alexander’s battle-ground, was visited, 
and Bagdad, then Abu Habba (Sippara of the Sun God), Babylon, Hil- 
lah, and Birs Nimroud. In the desert between the streams the explorers 
penetrated as far south as Mugheyer (Ur of the Chaldees). From this 
limit they moved up the Euphrates via Warka, the ancient Erech, to 
Hillah again, from which they crossed to Bagdad, and recrossed to the 
Euphrates, to what Dr. Ward is sure is the Sippara of Anunit. This 
was the memorable place where Zisuthrus buried the records of the ante- 
diluvian world. The vizierial letter forbade excavations. But there 
was ample opportunity for making geographical notes. The party found 
the natives favorably disposed, and met distinguished consideration from 
the Turkish officials. Photographs were obtained everywhere. These 
Professor Haynes is busy at Constantinople developing. A number of 
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small objects — tablets, barrels, cylinders, ete. — have been brought home, 
which it is to be hoped will find hospitable welcome in the Metropolitan 
Museum. We eagerly await the description of these by the accomplished 
leader of the expedition to whose courtesy we owe the above facts. It 
will not be the fault of Dr. Ward if America’s preéminence in Cypriote 
antiquities fails to extend to those of Babylonia. Only money is needed. 

— Von Bohlen’s ingenious suggestion that Nod (Gen. iv. 16) should be 
read H-N-D—that is, Hind, Persian for Sind—would show India’s inter- 
course with Babylonia to have been overland via Persia. ‘Teak-wood has 
been found at Mugheyer. The commerce was by sea, however. For cu- 
neiform tablets give a list of Babylonian clothing, in which occurs a cloth 
of a woollen fibre. This can be only cotton. Now the name in Assyrio- 
Babylonian is Sindhu or Sind-cloth, not Hind-cloth, as it would be did 
the name come by Persia. 

—In the “Journal of Hellenic Studies,” vol. 5, nos. 1 and 2, Dr. W. 
M. Ramsay, now Professor of Archeology at Oxford, has published a 
paper of special interest on Sepulchral Customs in Ancient Phrygia. 
He finds there are two elements, the door and the altar. These occur 
regularly in the early monuments. ‘The door was the passage of com- 
munication between the world of life and the world of death; the altar 
was the place on which the living placed the offerings due to the dead.” 
The tracery on the face is, so to speak, an Oriental carpet veiling the deity 
within. This deity is sometimes the deceased himself. Oftener it is 
the god or goddess of the district, to whom the making of a grave is 
the payment of a vow. At Arslan Kaya the well-known rampant lions 
are on either side of such a goddess. Her name is found — “ Matar 
Kubile.” This figure of Cybele is colossal, with the right hand over the 
bosom, and the left over the middle like the Greek Aphrodite. A long 
garment hangs on both sides of the body of this rude nature-goddess. 
The date is between 670 and 730 a. p. “The dead has returned to his 
divine mother ”’ is the symbolism. 

— As to the conquest of Asia Minor by the Hittites of the Bible, Dr. 
Ramsay demurs. The architectural and hieroglyphic resemblances seem 
to him too uncertain. On the other hand, “the geographic situation of 
the monuments of the Cappadocian era hint at a centre of civilization on 
the shore of Pontus rather than in Northern Syria.” The Hittite theory 
is seductive. But it will have to be modified before it can be accepted. 

— In this connection, it is just to Professor Sayce to recall his dis- 
claimer in the May Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzology. 
He objects to being deemed an antagonist to the view which makes the 
culture of Western Asia emanate from Cappadocia, and traces the pre- 
historic road-system of Asia Minor to the same locality. He is far from 
thinking that the Hittite inscriptions, wherever found, are all in one lan- 
guage, and that the Hittites are a single homogeneous people. The key- 
stone of his theory is that the Hittites were a Cappadocian people and 
remained so up to the last. ‘They were mountaineers ; their boots were 
snow-shoes, their ideograph for country represents a mountainous region.” 
Their presence in Syria was due to conquest. ‘Herodotus and Strabo 
were wrong in calling the Kappadokians Syrians.” ‘The Hittite power 
was a Kappadokian power, though the Vannic inscriptions prove we 
must understand Kappadokia in a large sense.” At the same time Pro- 
fessor S. insists that Hittite culture succeeded the Hittite occupation of 
northern Syria. The track of Hittite art was now indigenous, now 
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conquering. But always it was posterior to the capitals of Carchemish 
and Kadesh, with their Babylonian and Egyptian contacts. 

— M. Clermont Ganneau has presented the Académie des Inscriptions 
with the cast of a stela found by him near Jerusalem some fifteen years 
since. ‘The original was one of those mentioned by Flavius Josephus 
which, in Greek and Latin, forbade the entrance of pagans within the 
sacred precincts of Herod’s temple. Here the language was Greek. 
Suddenly it disappeared. Recently it has come to light in the Imperial 
Museum of Tchinili-Kienchk in Constantinople. 

— The ruins some three hundred and fifty metres north of the Da- 
mascus Gate on the right of the Nablous road, which Captain Conder 
would identify with the “Asnerie” of the Pilgrim narratives, mark 
rather the site of the church of St. Stephen, the protomartyr. So at least 
argues A. Frei with great plausibility in the “ Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palestina-Vereins ” in an early number of the present year. The church 
was torn down just before Saladin besieged Jerusalem. 

— That Ophel is Zion W. F. Birch continues to maintain with acute- 
ness and confidence. In the January statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund he puts his Jerusalem-theory thus: (1.) The Tyropaeon valley 
was part of the Valley of Hinnom, which ran from near the Jaffa Gate 
through the present city to the Kedron. (2.) Zion, the City of David, 
was entirely on the southern part of the eastern hill, that is, on Ophel 
(so called). (3.) The Sepulchres of David were in this same part. (4.) 
The “ gutter” (2 Sam. v. 8) by which Joab gained access to Zion was 
the secret passage (connected with the Virgin’s Fount) found by Sir C. 
Warren. (5.) Araunah betrayed Zion to David either by divulging the 
secret of the “ gutter” or assisting Joab in ascending it. Robertson 
Smith and Professor Sayce are quoted as agreeing with him concerning 
(2.). In the April statement of the same quarterly Mr. Birch makes the 
key to the question of Zion’s site consist of two facts: (A) In Hebrew 
the Valley of Hinnom is always ge-Hinnom and the Brook Kidron nachal- 
Kidron. (B) In the historical books of the Bible the City of David is 
six times called Zion, never Mount Zion ; while in the Psalms and Proph- 
ets this term is often applied to the Temple. After four pages of close 
argumentation he ends, “ I now invite Sir C. Warren either to find some 
fresh defense for his pseudo-Zion or to abandon it entirely and occupy 
what he has all along admitted is Nehemiah’s site, viz., that on Ophel so 
called.” 

— The most interesting fruits of Palestine Exploration the past year 
have been east of the Jordan. Guy Le Strange made last November a 
dashing six days’ journey, visiting the sites of Tabakat Fahl (Pella), 
Jerfish with ruins second only to Palmyra, Amman, and ’Arak el Emir. 
This he did without government permission, tents, or blackmail. Zoar 
(Zughar) he locates, in opposition to Dr. Selah Merrill, to the southeast 
of the Dead Sea. More important still is Herr Schumacher’s “ magnifi- 
cent contribution to the survey of the East.” This includes a map cover- 
ing about two hundred square miles of Jaulan east of the Lake of Galilee. 
The young explorer seems to have discovered the Biblical Golan and 
Argob. His memoirs contain a list of Arabic names. Where Burckhardt, 
Porter, Wetstein, Graham, Oliphant, and Merrill had traveled, Schu- 
macher has surveyed. He has planned the underground city of Ed 
Dera and photographed the rock-tomb of Job. His volume, half the 
size of “Heth and Moab” and “Tent-Work,” will be published by the 
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committee, and forwarded, post-free, to every subscriber to the Fund who 
makes application for it. It will be issued with the October quarterly 
statement. 

— The Garden of Eden, which an American and a German savant have 
demonstrated to be at points as wide asunder as the Pole and the Tropic, 
is, nevertheless, located elsewhere by General Charles Gordon. On his 
map one boundary is Seychelles Island, northeast of Madagascar. The 
district of Eden runs from there to the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. He 
makes the Pison the Nile, which flowed into the Red Sea before the 
Flood. - The Gihon is the Brook Gihon before Jerusalem. The difficulty 
still remains of finding a ravine from the Dead Sea descending to the 
Gulf of Akabah, through Wiady Arabah. He also raises the query 
whether Aden is Eden, and says Mussulman tradition places Eden at 
Ceylon. 

a “The Phoenicians never burned their dead ; from first to last they 
placed them underground.” So we read in the “History of Art in 
Pheenicia and its Dependencies,” by Perrot and Chopiez. Their sepul- 
chral beds were various — such as a raised ledge, a sunk trough, sarcoph- 
agi, fixed and movable, plain and decorated, and specially the oven- 
shaped niche in the wall. 

— Egypt is the land of tombs, however, and that of Seti I. has been 
notorious for the scandal associating with its barbarous defacement the 
name of the great Lepsius. That the prince of Egyptologists should 
have been guilty of vandalism is not probable on the face of it. But 
M. E. Lefébvre, in the “ Revue de l’Histoire des Religions,” proves the 
crime to have been impossible. Himself the copier, one by one, of the 
hieroglyphs, he bears witness that they do not show a trace of systematic 
destruction. No chamber has been removed, no Pharaoh has been shat- 
tered. The minute defacements that riddle the tomb are due to Arabs 
and tourists. Lepsius is to the moderns what Cambyses was to the 
ancients, a convenient personification of the destroyer. 

— Professor Sayce and Miss Edwards tell us that Professor Maspero 
has accomplished wonders at Luxor. Thanks to the conscription and the 
subsequent eagerness of the peasants for enriching soil, the great hall 
of Amenophis III., with its forest of columns, has had a resurrection. 
The French explorer himself deems it scarcely inferior to Karnak. 

—As many of our readers are aware, the identification of Tel-el- 
Maskhutah with Pithom, by M. Edouard N aville, was disputed in the 
“ Atheneum” of March 14. This circumstance was not an unmixed 
misfortune. For it has drawn out letters of great interest and ability 
from leading Egyptologists who concur in M. Naville’s opinion. Pro- 
fessor Pleyte, of Leyden, in the “ Academy ” of June 6, is one of the last 
to accept publicly the discovery. E. Revillout, April 4, had already 
signified his sense of the weight of the Genevese scholar’s arguments, 
one of which served to convince him that the Pithom of Scripture and 
of Herodotus was one with Tel-el-Maskhutah. In the issue of May 23 
Georg Ebers furnishes nearly six columins of ire and logic, showing that 
Tel-el-Maskhutah is the site of an Egyptian town bearing the sacred 
name of Pithom, and the profane one of Thuku-t. M. Ebers has no 
doubt that Lepsius, could he have read M. Naville’s memoir, would have 
— his contrary opinion, and, with Brugsch, have agreed with 

aville. 

— M. Naville thinks he has found the site of the Biblical Goshen. He 
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places it not at the Arabic Fakoos, but at Saft. This is six miles east of 
Zagazig instead of twelve miles north of Tel-el-Kebir. A black mono- 
lithic shrine of Soph, the god of the Arabian nome, and a mention of 
the images of the gods of Kes (Kesem, Phacousa) are his witnesses. 

— The same author’s paper of March, before the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, treats of the Destruction of Man by the Gods. In this in- 
scription of the tomb of Rameses III. he finds the germ of sacrifice. 
“ Death wipes out death,” said the Egyptian. Ra perceives that men 
speak against him. He therefore calls together Shu, Tefnut, Seb, and 
Nut, for council. They advise “Send thine eye.” This eye becomes 
Hathor and then Sechet, who tramples on the blood of the guilty. 
Then the priestesses of Elephantiné mix the juice of mandrakes with 
the blood of mankind. Seven thousand vases receive the beverage. Ra 
comes, sees, and pardons. In the night he spills the liquid; in the morn- 
ing Sechet quaffs. She becomes intoxicated, so that she cannot see man- 
kind, who thus escape destruction. Thus quaintly and fancifully the 
hieroglyphs echo the truer story of the Pentateuch. 

— Dr. Birch, in the Proceedings for December, 1884, of the same soci- 
ety, has a paper which has attracted wide attention. It is on the Egyptian 
Belief concerning the “ Shade of the Dead.” This shade is distinct from 
the soul, visible but not tangible. Phonetically it is chaibit, and formally 
it is a parasol. Never does it appear with the bodily form of the de- 
ceased. It wandered over the earth, going to the tomb, visiting friends, 
enjoying the offerings of relatives, and then disappearing to the body in 
the grave. In one passage the deceased has more than one of these 
shadows. The shade could be punished. For in a caldron in the tombs 
of the kings are seen the souls, bodies, and shades of the wicked held up 
by two hands, and in the burning pits of hell they are seen burning. 
From the XVIIIth to the XXth dynasties the shade plays the leading 
réle in the inscriptions of the nether world. The elements of the dead 
are five: the ghost gua, the soul ba, the body tet, the mummy sahu, and 
the shade chaibit. The last is to the learned author “ the thin material 
envelope which protected the soul from the intensity of the solar rays fol- 
lowing the vicissitudes of the soul or ghost.” 

— We commend to all lovers of the old and the fair the “ American 
Journal of Archzology,” of which the opening number was published in 
January at Baltimore. The managing editor is Dr. A. L. Frothingham, 
Jr., of Johns Hopkins University. The contents of this official organ 
of the Archzological Institute of America are rich and able. It will 
surprise us if such papers as that of Professor Charles Eliot Norton and 
such critiques as that of Professor Francis Brown do not command a 
more than American recognition. 

We cull and condense from the above magazine the following news 
from Africa and Europe : — 

— The excavations of Messrs. Reinach and Babelon, in Carthage, in 
1884, brought to light ashes and other signs of a great conflagration — 
possibly that kindled by Rome in 145 8. c. Between the choked har- 
bors and the citadel-hill Byrsa they found four parallel streets solidly 
rather than elegantly built. Among other small relics was an ivory 
relief, representing the goddess Tanit carrying the cosmic sphere. Else- 
where were numberless Punic slabs inscribed to Baal-Ammon by ancient 
Hamilears and Hannibals, The triangle, symbol of the Carthaginian 
trinity, surmounted each. 
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—A more fortunate fire than that of Carthage swept the market of 
Athens last summer, and laid bare the site of the old agora. The 
Archeological Society of Athens has received official permission to ex- 
cavate in this rich mine. 

— The British School of Archzeology will be located on the Pentelicus 
road, near the orchards of the patriarchal monastery. It will have 
Lycabettus in its rear, and the slopes of Hymettus in front, while to the 
right lies the city, ending in the Acropolis and the Gulf. The American 
School is expected to adjoin it. 

— An interesting sepulchral inscription from the Pontine Marshes tells, 
in hexameters, a wife’s grief for A. C. J. Kamenius, a pagan priest, who 
had been consul of the province of Numidia, and who died 385 4. p. 
In him we have one of the last sacerdotal champions of heathendom. 

— The discovery at Epidauros of two stelas, mentioned by Pausanias, 
with the names and maladies of the patients cured by Esculapius, has be- 
come familiar through the “ Revue Archéologique”’ and the New York 
“Nation.” ‘The curious thing in these miracles of healing is the office 
of the sacred dogs. They licked with their tongues the part diseased. 
Before this there was obscurity as to the significance of the Hebrew 
Kelabim on one of the stelas of Citium. Now it is tolerably clear that 
they were animals, not human beings. The inscriptions date from the 
fourth century, and were probably designed to arrest the waning pres- 
tige of the sanctuary under the vigorous aggressions and rapid spread of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 

— The Chief God of the Algonquins in his Character as a Cheat and a 
Liar, is the title of a suggestive paper in the “ American Antiquarian ” 
for May. There Dr. D. G. Brinton tells us “word-breaker ’’ would be a 
better rendering of the vernacular. Not that the god wasa liar like King 
Arthur, who, when he left earth for fairy-land, promised to return, but 
has neverdone so. For a similar term is applied to the national hero and 
reputed saviour of the race by other Indian tribes. Such are the Crows 
and Chippewas. The idea is of an Arch-Deceiver in a good sense. 
His foes are the foes of humanity. That he outwits them, a master 
of magic, is the glory of the deity and the hero. Really the victory 
of mind over matter is apotheosized. Dr. Brinton recalls the parallels of 
the wily Ulysses and of Reynard the fox. In any case, we have a con- 
trast with the transparent and unerring truth of the Son of Man and the 
Son of God. 

John Phelps Taylor. 


THE EL FAYOUM MANUSCRIPTS, WITH A RESUME OF THE DIS- 
CUSSION CONCERNING THE ALLEGED GOSPEL FRAGMENT. 


Durie the past few months the public has from time to time received 
bits of information concerning one of the most remarkable discoveries of 
the age, that of the El Fayoum collection of manuscripts, purchased in 
Egypt by the Austrian Archduke Rénier and transferred to Vienna, where 
they are being deciphered and classified by Professor Karabacek, with the 
able assistance of Professors Wessely amd Krall. The Vienna corre- 
spondent of the London “Times” has obtained two articles from Profes- 
sor Karabacek which embody the results of his investigation to date. 
The last and most detailed of these accounts was sent under date of July 
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25,1 and from it the following interesting facts have been gathered : The 
number of these manuscript fragments exceeds 30,000. Of these 20,000 
are papyri, while the remainder are of leather, skins, parchment of every 
variety, and paper. It is supposed that they all belonged to the archives 
of El Fayoum, the most of which were probably destroyed by fire, an 
inference from the fact that some of the fragments are charred. Ac- 
cording to Professor Karabacek’s preliminary classification the collection 
falls into eleven groups, which he denominates the Hieroglyphic, Hieratic, 
Demotic, Meroitic-Athiopian, Coptic, Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic. About twenty — belonging to the first three groups 
—are assigned to pre-Christian times, and some of these are considered 
of great value. There are twenty-three Hebrew manuscripts which 
range in date from the sixth to the eighth centuries, and are said to be 
the oldest specimens yet found of square writing. These contain syna- 
gogical hymns, alphabetical songs, and commercial bills. There are 
more than one thousand Coptic fragments, representing all the different 
dialects of that language. The most of these are letters and legal 
instruments. They are simply invaluable to students of Egyptian his- 
tory and archeology. A flood of light is also poured upon Roman his- 
tory by the almost unbroken chronological sequence of these documents. 
Concerning their value in this respect Professor Karabacek remarks: 
“Our boldest hopes could not expect such a close and accurate amount 
of information as they supply. As regards the history and chronol- 
ogy of the Roman Emperors they bring a quantity of knowledge which 
is unsurpassed by all that monuments had hitherto revealed. Beginning 
with the year 93 A. D. the series of documents relating to the Emperors 
goes down to Constantine the Great, almost every year being commemo- 
rated by several specimens ; then follow the Byzantine Emperors down 
to Heraclius (641 A. p.), and the Arabian chronicles down to the year 
953.” No wonder that the Roman historian, Dr. Mommsen, feels keen 
regret that these treasures were not brought to light thirty years ago. 

One of the most interesting of the Arabic papyri — which begin in the 
thirtieth year of the Hegira (about the middle of the seventh century) 
and extend in unbroken succession through two centuries — is a revolu- 
tionary proclamation, probably issued at the time of a revolt against the 
Turks. On this Professor Karabacek remarks: “The vigorous style of 
this proclamation, with its denunciation against the extortioners who 
were sucking the marrow of the country, reminds one of some of Arabi 
Pasha’s fiery effusions.” Scripture fragments in Greek have been found 
from the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, and although none of 
these contains more than a few verses, they-will be considered a valuable 
addition to the stock of Biblical papyri, as the only ones hitherto known 
are a Psalter in London and some fragments of the Pauline epistles in 
Kieff. There are also portions of the Scriptures in Coptic which may 
prove to be of value. Of classical authors there are fragments of Homer 
and Thucydides from the second century, while the oldest manuscript 
of Thucydides hitherto known is assigned to the eleventh. Numerous 
fragments are included of languages which to the present day have been 
almost unknown. There are 300 in Pehlewi, of whose existence, coins, 
gems, and a few stone inscriptions have been the only witnesses. There- 
are 200 Meroitic-thiopian fragments for whose decipherment no key 
has yet been found. 
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Much still remains to be done in reading and interpreting these multi- 
tudinous documents, and there will be found among them, doubtless, 
many bones of contention. The task of preparing them for publication 
is slow and laborious, but it has been intrusted to competent hands, and 
we are assured that the work will be pushed forward as rapidly as possi- 
ble. We dare not predict what gains may accrue to philology, history, 
archeology, and even Biblical criticism from the immense mass of material 
already discovered ; and we are also encouraged to hope that this is only 
the beginning of an era of discovery, for Professor Sayce asserts it as 
his belief — born of considerable personal observation — that there are 
still in Egypt multitudes of manuscript treasures waiting to reward the 
toil of the explorer. 

An article by Professor Bickell, of Innsbruck, in the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
katolische Theologie ” (1885, Part III.), entitled A Papyrus Fragment 
of a Noncanonical Gospel, has led to much discussion. This fragment 
is one of the Fayoum collection, and was first announced as a portion of 
Matthew. It is very small (only three and a half by four and one third 
centimetres), and is assigned by paleographic specialists to the third cen- 
tury, thus antedating our oldest New Testament manuscripts. The frag- 
ment contains the middle portions of seven lines, each being defective at 
the beginning and the end. Ninety-eight? letters can be read with cer- 
tainty, and the remaining seven, though indistinct, have been deciphered. 
The fragment reads as follows, the small letters representing those less 
distinct in the manuscript : — 


PATEINOS<EZHyOvIIA 
THNYKTISKANAAAIS 
TOTPASENTIATAEQTON 
amPOBATAAIASKOPIIIS@OHS 
YTETKAIEIMANTESO 
OAAEKTPYONAISKOK 

Tl Apv 


A clew to the restoration of the missing letters is found in lines 3 and 4, 
which are an Old Testament quotation (Zach. xiii. 7). It seems very 
certain that between the rdv of line 3 and the zpdfara of line 4 there 
must have stood, as in Mark, the words zopéva xai rd, and these only. : 
This gives the presumptive length of the lines as twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine letters, a result all the more probable because it is in accord with 
what has hitherto been known of papyrus manuscripts. Using this clew 
Dr. Bickell has restored the-text as follows: [Mera 8 7d] dayeiv as 
etiyyov: wal vres ev tavry] TH vont. oxavdadio[Ojoecbe Kara] 1d ypape 
ratdéw Tov [romeéva cat Ta] tpoBata diacKxopmoOya[ovrat. Eimdvros to]i 
Tlérpov: xai ei rdvres of ix ey Ey aita]: 6 dXexrpvov Sis xox Kiger Kai od 
TPWTOV TPLS & |TapV € le 

This _— is ph alae to Mark xiv. 26-30 and Matt. xxvi. 30- 
34, but is much more concise, and is marked by striking omissions and 
peculiarities of diction. The interesting question is at once suggested, 
What is the relation of this fragment to our canonical Gospels? Various 
answers have already been given. Dr. Bickell does not hesitate to affirm 

1 In the first publication ~~ letters were given as certain, but in a sub- 


sequent letter to the Times Dr. Bickell says that the ¢ and o of the first line are 
also certain. 
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that this papyrus fragment has preserved a brief portion of a very an- 
cient Gospel, one older than any of our four, and probably belonging to 
that class of writings to which Luke refers in the prologue of the third 
Gospel. If this be true the importance of this little shred to the criticism 
of the synoptic Gospels can hardly be overestimated. 

Professor Harnack, in the “Theologische Literaturzeitung” (1885, 
No. 12), has adopted Dr. Bickell’s view. The greater age of the papyrus 
text is inferred from its brevity and simplicity, as compared with Matthew 
and Mark, more especially from its omission of the words, “ But after I 
am raised up, I will go before you into Galilee ” (Matt. xxvi. 32; Mark 
xiv. 28). This sentence, Dr. Harnack urges, breaks the connection in 
Matthew and Mark, and for this reason alone cannot be regarded as a 
part of the original narrative. The papyrus, then, corroborates a con- 
clusion drawn from internal grounds. The following three sentences are 
appended as exhibiting at a glance the history of the Gospel text in its 
development from the original, simple, to the final, elaborate form : — 

Papyrus: Eimévros rod [érpov' xa! ei ravres ovK yw" 

Mark: 6 82 Ilérpos én aire: ei cai wavres oxavdadkioPyoovrat, GAN’ 
OUK €yw. 

Matthew: dsoxpBeis 8¢ 6 Ierpos elrev aire ei ravres oxavdadiocOyoov- 
Tat év Goi, éya ovderore cxavdadicOynoopat. 

This may seem quite convincing. If the first of the above sentences 
is really the oldest, it is easy to see how the second and third could have 
been produced from it by successive changes and additions. But this 
possibility does not by any means prove that the papyrus text is the 
oldest. The precariousness of this hasty inference will be shown in the 
sequel. 

Dr. Bickell tries to press some peculiarities of diction into service ; @. 7. 
the fragment has é{jyov for éé#AGov and Koxxvéa for dwvjca. This is of 
a piece, he says, with the entire absence of that solemin, as it were hie- 
ratic, style which marks the canonical Gospels. Further marks of this 
hieratic style are such standing phrases as, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you,” and 
the circumstantial introduction of the discourses with the finite verb. 
The standing phrase is not found in the papyrus, and the circumstantial 
construction is replaced by the genitive absolute. This peculiarity of 
style, it is said, is, perhaps, a sign of great antiquity. Although Professor 
Harnack falls into line, and commends this explanation as worthy of the 
highest consideration, it may well be questioned whether this difference 
of style cannot be accounted for far more simply and naturally. Dr. 
Harnack admits that this fragment cannot be claimed with absolute cer- 
tainty to be a portion of a Gospel, but it is evident that he is as confident 
as Dr. Bickell that such is the case. 

This theory has already been vigorously assailed. Dr. Hort in the 
London “ Times” of June 25 utters a word of warning against its pre- 
mature acceptance. “The evidence,” he says, “so far as it is yet accessible 
appears to me to suggest a different conclusion. The fragment comes, if 
I mistake not, from some early Christian writer who had occasion to 
quote the words of St. Peter and his Master, and quoted them with free 
condensation, abridging the connecting links of narrative still more.” 
Dr. Hort thinks that xoxxvée and also dAextpuviv for dXéxrwp (the word 
common to our four Gospels, but rare in classical Greek) are much more 
probably explained as introduced by some Greek writer out of his habitual 
diction. Professor Warfield, in “The Independent” of July 30, takes 
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the same ground. “In my judgment,” he says, “these seven lines bear 
every trace of secondariness, and no trace of originality ; every trace of 
being a fragment out of some homily, which used our Gospels, and no 
trace of presenting a primitive text from which our Gospels sprang.” 
Professor Warfield assents to the view that the fragment was undoubt- 
edly preceded by words of Jesus spoken during the supper. It seems 
certain, then, that the writer brought together Jesus’s prediction at the 
supper of his betrayal by one of the disciples, and his prediction after 
supper of the desertion of all the disciples and of Peter’s denial. Profes- 
sor Warfield argues with much force that this evidently artificial arrange- 
ment betrays the intent of the writer; that the rapidity of this survey, 
secured by great condensation of language, the use of the genitive abso- 
lute in line 5, which subordinates Peter’s remark to the prediction of 
his denial, and the substitution of common for rare words all point to a 
homiletical purpose. On this supposition the omission of the promise to 
meet the disciples in Galilee is naturally explained by the obvious fact, 
that it was not germane to the writer’s purpose. Dr. Bickell, in a brief 
reply to Dr. Hort in “ The Times” of July 3, mentions one new fact in 
favor of his view, namely, the abbreviation of the name of Peter and the 
red color in which it is written, which, it is urged, point rather to a 
Gospel than a patristic text. Dr. Bickell also argues that this passage, 
preceded as it must have been by words of Jesus spoken at the supper, 
contains matter too copious and varied for an occasional quotation, and 
that, granting the fact of quotation, the passage in its entirety is so long 
that the writer must have copied it from his Gospel manuscript, which 
would lead to the same result as before. 

Dr. Hort, in a very able rejoinder,’ gives a more detailed statement of 
reasons for his view. ‘The omission of the verse concerning the resur- 
rection is, he says, “at least as easily explained by the probable irrele- 
vance of the clause to the purpose of the ecclesiastical writer, whom I 
suppose to be quoting Christ’s words from St. Mark with a modification 
derived from St. Matthew.” That this is an exceedingly natural and 
probable explanation is shown by the following facts: “ Origen, who 
belongs to the third century, the century in which the papyrus fragment 
is said to have been written, quotes from these verses at least seven times. 
In three places he quotes both the first and the last clauses — Christ’s two 
predictive warnings — and in the fourth place he quotes the first warning 
and St. Peter’s protestation ; but in all four places he omits the interven- 
ing third clause, just as the Vienna fragment does. . . . One passage 
alone contains the third clause, and that is the portion of Origen’s ‘Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew’ devoted to these identical verses, where omis- 
sion was impossible.” With this basis of fact it is not difficult to reach 
Dr. Hort’s conclusion. “If, then, Origen, who undoubtedly used our 
extant Gospels, habitually passed over the third clause when he had occa- 
sion to quote together the two warnings which precede and follow it, the 
unknown author of our fragment may well have done the same. This 
clause pointed no moral, and therefore it was not wanted.” 

Again, two passages in Origen give the combination of Christ’s words 
at and after the supper, so that this phenomenon can no longer be urged 
as excluding the hypothesis of quotation; while “the laxity of quotation 
which is assumed in supposing the author of our fragment to have had 
recourse only to the extant Gospels differs neither in kind nor in amount 
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from the laxity of quotation which frequently presents itself in the works 
of Clement, and even Origen, the only Egyptian Greek Fathers contem- 
porary with or earlier than the fragment, which have left behind them 
considerable remains.” (Numerous examples of the free method of 
quotation characteristic of the Fathers are noted in Dr. Ezra Abbot’s 
“The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,” pp. 20, 91, 98.) 

Of the abbreviation and rubrication of St. Peter’s name Dr. Hort 
offers no explanation, but says it is a unique and therefore ambiguous 
fact, from which it is dangerous to draw conclusions at present. 

Professor Stokes gives an account of the Fayoum Gospel fragment in 
the August number of the “ Expositor.” He does not undertake the 
defense of any new theory, but offers the suggestion that “the fragment 
may be a portion of a Gnostic recension of the canonical Gospels issuing 
from Egypt,” or “a quotation from the Gospel to the Hebrews, which 
we know was very current in Egypt in the second and third centuries.” 
In the light of the facts, however, which Dr. Hort presents in illustration 
of his theory, it must be admitted that at the present stage of the in- 
vestigation his view is in all probability correct. In that case the science 
of New Testament criticism remains unaffected by this discovery from 
which so much has been hoped. Meanwhile scholars will look forward 
with eagerness to the publication of the fac-simile of this little fragment, 
which will be included in the “Corpus Papyrorum Raineri Archiducis.” 
Until then there can be no intelligent and satisfactory testing of Dr. 
Bickell’s conjectural restorations. 

F. E. Woodruff. 
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CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT: A Stupy IN AMERICAN Pouttics. By 
Wooprow WIzson, Fellow in Johns Hopkins University. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tuis little book is a very important contribution to a department of 
American literature of late years deplorably barren. It is a searching 
examination of our government viewed as a working system. 

The author rightly assumes that a people cannot govern itself well 
which does not maintain a critical attitude towards its own institutions. 
They are instruments which it has-fashioned for certain services. Those 
services are sure to be modified by alterations in its changing life. The 
institutions which work well, therefore, to-day may be inefficient to-mor- 
row. Hence every government is incomplete without some provision for 
making such modifications in its structure as new national wants may 
demand. One sign of a healthy political life is a vivid popular appre- 
ciation of the necessity of keeping the machinery of government in such 
a condition that its ever varying tasks may be smoothly and thoroughly 
performed. Hence, no people is fit to govern itself which is unable or 
unwilling to pass searching criticism upon its own institutions. 

The deep reverence which the American people rightly feel for the 
framers of their Constitution is, as our author well shows, not a valid 
reason (though it has been in no small degree the cause) of their neglect- 
ing this part of the work of self-government. It would have required 
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a prescience absolutely miraculous for the Convention of 1787 to have 
framed a government which should in all respects meet the present wants 
of the nation. And the Constitution which it made never did comprise, 
and was never intended to comprise, all the machinery of government. 
To borrow our author’s language, “ It does little more than lay a foun- 
dation of principles. . . . There can be no question that our Constitu- 
tion has proved lasting because of its simplicity. It is a corner-stone, 
not a complete building; or, rather . . . it is a root, not a perfect vine.” 
Hence one might regard every line of the Constitution with unqualified 
admiration, while obiiged to see many and serious faults in the govern- 
ment of the United States. For, to quote again from our author, “the 
chief fact of our national history is that from this vigorous tap-root has 
grown a vast constitutional system —a system branching and expanding 
in statutes and judicial decisions as well as in unwritten precedent. . . . 
The Constitution in operation is manifestly a very different thing from 
the Constitution of the books.” 

On the strength of the above assumption, taking up his task of seru- 
tinizing our government as now at work, Mr. Wilson first seeks its cen- 
tre. ‘There is always a centre of power: where in this system is that 
centre ? in whose hands is self-sufficient authority lodged, and through 
whose agency does that authority speak and act?” In answering this 
question he shows that the government must inevitably have become, and 
did in fact very early in our history begin to become, a different thing 
from that which its founders meant it to be; that the elaborate system of 
checks and balances contained in the Constitution proved insufficient to 
prevent the national Congress from steadily gaining upon the State legis- 
latures and the national executive. 

In so constructing the Constitution that the power of determining the 
rights of the federal government as against the States is put into federal 
hands, its authors unwittingly neglected to provide a check to centraliz- 
ing tendencies. Those tendencies soon found encouragement in Hamil- 
ton’s doctrine of “implied powers” in the Constitution. The restless 
activity inherent in the life of Congress, as of every great legislature, 
fostered them. 

They have been strengthened by the immense growth of the nation, 
and the ever greater complexity of its social and commercial relations, 
necessitating a vast increase in its civil service. The strengthening of 
national as against State feeling, which came in and by the civil war, 
could not but cause the body which governed for the nation as a whole 
to assert and be sustained in asserting an ampler prerogative. And, as 
while the powers of Congress as over against those of the State legisla- 
tures have been steadily growing the influence of the Presidency has 
been on the whole waning, it has come about that to-day the governing 
power substantially belongs to the federal legislature. Our government 
is virtually a Congressional government. “The balances of the Consti- 
tution are, for the most part, only ideal. For all practical purposes the 
national government is supreme over the State governments, and Con- 
gress predominant over its so-called codrdinate branches.” 

To know whether we have an efficient government, therefore, we must 
see how Congress does its work. Evidently our inquiry belongs chiefly 
to the House of Representatives, with which the originating power of 
legislation largely rests. We find that it does its work after a novel 
fashion. At the opening of the session its speaker divides it into a large 
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number (now forty-seven) of permanent committees. Each of these 
committees has charge of a separate department of legislative action. 
To some one of them every bill presented to the House must be referred. 
Every bill passed by the House is introduced by them. The time given 
to the discussion of every bill is put at their disposal, — not all of it to 
be used by them, indeed, but the lion’s share, — and into the hands of 
their representative and spokesman is put the power of cutting short de- 
bate. 

The result of this method of legislation is the practical delegation of 
the power of legislation by the House to its committees. The discussion 
of public measures which would naturally take place before the House 
takes place for the most part in the committee room. The loss to the 
country from this mode of procedure is not only that of the educating 
power of the debates (which is of the greatest value), — it is also the lack 
of party responsibility for the measures proposed, since each committee 
is made up of members of the two opposite parties, and the responsibility 
for the measure proposed is belongs to the committee introducing it 
rather than to the party who has elected its head to the Speaker’s chair. 
This loss of a party responsibility for all legislation, which should require 
the party in power to defend its measures before the country against the 
criticism of the opposition, and which would make Congress a really rep- 
resentative body acting under the eyes of the people on the strength of 
reasons manifest to the people, instead of a body governing by trustee- 
ship passing hastily measures decided upon in the privacy of commfttee 
rooms, Mr. Wilson considers a most serious defect in our government. 
He also deplores the separation of the executive department from the 
legislative, which prevents the minds most familiar with the needs and 
resources of the country from shaping the legislation by which its yearly 
revenues are provided and expenditures made. The exclusive control 
which Congress has of financial legislation has, he thinks, greatly in- 
creased our national burdens. 

I have not time to reproduce, even in the barest outline, Mr. Wilson’s 
further criticisms upon our government. Acute and important though 
they are, they do not emphasize the central fault in the system, that 
which makes it so inadequately represent the higher political sense of the 
people. This, it must be held with our author, is the perversion of Con- 
gress into a governing board of two departments. He is plainly right 
in tracing to this cause the present lack of political leadership. If we 
were governed by a truly representative body, the commercial intelli- 
gence of the country would not be lamenting the silver coinage as farmers 
lament drought or frost, but would be attacking it through able politi- 
cians, determined to win distinction by earning supremacy for the sound 
financial principles to which their party had committed itself. 

That Mr. Wilson is right in placing the Parliamentary government of 
England, which commits the government to the majority of the House of 
Commons, above our own government through Congressional committees, 
cannot, I think, be questioned. The Parliamentary government has the 
obvious advantage of calling the best talent of the land into the public 
service, and keeping its energies always strained to make legislation ju- 
dicious and administration effective and pure. It has one serious disad- 
vantage, which Mr. Wilson seems to have overlooked,— that in conducting 
the foreign policy of the nation, the Premier must often at critical mo- 
ments be distracted by the necessity of silencing a determined and power- 
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ful opposition. But this is far from offsetting the great advantages be- 
longing to a real party government. 

The evils inherent to our present system are so great that it does not 
seem hazardous to predict that one of the political questions of the future 
will be the best method of so connecting the executive and legislative 
departments as to secure responsible party government. That it is idle 
to hope for such a change in our institutions those cannot believe who 
have learned from our past history that the government which the nation 
must have it sooner or later will have. 

That the book under consideration will exert no small influence in the 
direction of such change may be confidently asserted. Aside from the 
importance of the subject-matter, it is a remarkable piece of political 
writing. The clearness and vigor of the style, its freedom from a priori 
theorizing, and its sense of proportion make it very enjoyable reading. 
While lacking the fascination which Walter Bagehot’s genius gave his 
work on the British Constitution, it is in solid value worthy of a place 
beside that brilliant essay. 

Edward Y. Hincks. 


Work AND ADVENTURE IN NEw GuINEA, 1877 to 1885. By James CHAL- 
MERS, of Port Moresby, and W. Wyatt Git, B. A., author of “ Life in the 
Southern Isles,” ete. With two Maps and many Illustrations from original 
sketches and photographs. Pp. 342. London: The Religious Tract Society. 
1885. 


THE political interest now awakened in New Guinea has turned special 
attention to this volume. The Rev. James Chalmers is a missionary of 
the London Missionary Society, and the best known white man for five 
hundred miles along the southern coast of New Guinea. Rev. Mr. Gill 
is another missionary of the same society. In 1871 he aided in in- 
troducing into New Guinea the first Polynesian Christian teachers, and 
returned in 1884 to examine into their work, and to see what had been 
accomplished during the intervening years. He contributes to the volume 
before us seven chapters, giving an interesting and valuable account of 
what he saw and heard during this last visit. Mr. Chalmers’s part of the 
volume is the larger, and narrates numerous personal experiences during 
his seven years’ residence in the island, besides giving a large amount of 
fresh information respecting the topography of the southeastern districts, 
the customs and traditions of the natives, and the difficulties and successes 
of missionary work. Its author is a remarkable man, a genuine Christian 
hero. Unarmed, and relying upon the nature of his mission and the aid 
of his Master, he has gone about among the various villages, visiting 

_ humerous scenes of outrages and massacres, dealing with murderers and 
cannibals, taking his life in his hand, often followed closely by men with 
clubs raised to fell him to the ground as he quietly moved toward his 
canoe on the shore, yet with never a wound ora bruise. Mrs. Chal- 
mers, and the associate missionaries with their wives, deserve the same 
meed of praise for their calm courage. And the work they have accom- 
plished is one of the bright and fascinating chapters of modern Christian 
enterprise and zeal. 

The Introduction to the volume gives a brief sketch of the history of 
the mission. The work began in 1871, when two English missionaries 
— Revs. A. W. Murray and S. McFarlane — landed on Darnley Island 
with eight converts, trained to serve as teachers, from the Loyalty Islands. 
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The mission was thus largely the fruit of a mission. The spirit of one of 
. those converts is evinced in the following anecdote. Referring to another 
island than that on which they had landed, “the natives, in hope of in- 
timidating the teachers, said: ‘There are alligators there, and snakes, 
and centipedes.’ ‘Hold,’ said the teacher, ‘are there men there?’ ‘Oh 
yes,’ was the reply, ‘there are men, but they are such dreadful savages 
that it is no use your thinking of living among them.’ ‘That will do,’ 
replied the teacher. ‘ Wherever there are men, missionaries are bound 
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0. 

In 1872 thirteen Polynesian teachers were added to those previously 
sent out and two years later the Revs. S. McFarlane and W. G. Lawes 
brought an invaluable reinforcement of intelligence and skill. Miss 
Baxter, of Dundee, put at the disposal of the mission a steamer, the 
Ellengowan, which has been of great service. In 1877 Mr. Chalmers 
contributed such superior capacity and ability to the work which he 
warmly espoused that his arrival is spoken of as an epoch in its history. 
The native teachers, we are told, “ experienced many vicissitudes, Some 
died from inability to stand the climate; some were massacred by the 
men they were striving to bless; but the gaps were filled up as speedily 
as possible, and the map recently issued (January, 1885) by the directors 
of the society shows that on the southeastern coast of New Guinea, from 
Motumotu to East Cape, no less than thirty-two native teachers, some of 
them New Guinea converts, are now toiling in the service of the gospel.” 

We regret to learn that the teachers and their wives stationed at 
Fly River have recently been compelled to flee to Murray Island to 
escape massacre. Such outbreaks have never long stayed the progress of 
the work. It has been stated that some of the murderers of Bishop 
Pattison not long ago aided in erecting a cross on the spot of his martyr- 
dom. So is it everywhere. The gospel wins. 

The literary form of this volume is not all that could be desired. It 
has too much the appearance of being a collection of notes of journeys 
and explorations —a transcript of extracts from reports sent from time to 
time to headquarters. Such a method of communication is necessary in 
the administration of a society. But our best missionary magazines now 
communicate intelligence less in this fragmentary and often very repeti- 
tious form, and would, we think, be further improved by supplying still 
more freely comprehensive surveys of particular fields, carefully gath- 
ered and clearly presented information as to the general or special con- 
ditions under which work must be prosecuted in them, and thoughtful 
discussions of the leading problems. When it comes to making a book 
the importance of such a literary method is enhanced. As it is, we 
strongly commend this volume to general attention. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 


A CoMMENTARY ON St. Paut’s EpisTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By JOSEPH 
AGAR Beer. Pp. xxii., 232. London: Hodder & Stoughton. New York : 
Thomas Whittaker. 1885. 


Tus work is one of a series. It was preceded by volumes on the 
Epistle to the Romans and the two Corinthian Epistles, and is to be fol- 
lowed by one on the Epistles of the Imprisonment and another on the 
Pastoral Epistles and those to the Thessalonians. Mr. Beet’s ultimate 
purpose is to advance the interests of the infant science of Biblical 
Theology, and to this his exegetical labors are preparatory. The series 
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is to conclude with “a volume expounding St. Paul’s teaching as a whole, 
comparing it with that of the other writers of the New Testament, and 
tracing the manifold teaching of these various writers to its one imme- 
diate source in the gospel proclaimed by Christ and to its ultimate source 
in the Eternal Purpose of God.” This aim renders the treatment more 
comprehensive, while it cannot be said to detract from the thoroughness 
of the exegesis. 

This volume on Galatians has much to commend it. Its Greek schol- 
arship, though not paraded, is of a high order. It shows acquaintance 
with the best exegetical literature, and evidence of independent thought 
and research. It is not technically scholastic. It is a work for the 
people. It makes the assured results of scholarly investigation accessible 
to all students of the English Bible. Pains have evidently been taken to 
avoid the obscurities of technical language, and to remove stumbling- 
blocks from the way of those who are ignorant of Greek. In place of 
the Greek text of critical commentaries is found an extremely literal 
translation, by which the author endeavors to reproduce “ at any sacrifice 
of elegance or even of English idiom the sense and emphasis of the 
original.” This translation is not intended to rival the Revised Version, 
which Mr. Beet, for the most part, heartily approves, but to bring the 
reader as close as possible to the exact thought of the apostle; and this 
purpose is, in the main, fulfilled. One feature of the work will undoubt- 
edly be very helpful. I refer to the repeated reviews of the ground 
traversed. There is a recapitulation at the conclusion of each of the 
main divisions of the Epistle, and also at the end of each of the brief 
subdivisions ; while a final summary compresses the chief points of the 
argument into a few sentences. As supplementary to the exposition of 
the text the dissertations at the end of the volume show the relations of 
Paul’s thought to the other New Testament writings, and are very useful in 
the proper adjustment of discrepant statements and of conceptions, which, 
though in fundamental accord, seem to disagree. The dissertation on the 
Book of Acts compared with the Epistle to the Galatians is as thorough 
a piece of work as the necessary limits of a brief commentary permit. 
All the details of coincidence and discrepancy are discussed. The exist- 
ence of some difficulties is candidly admitted, of which no solution can 
be given, because “the key is lost in scantiness of materials.” But the 
ground is taken firmly and strongly that the Acts and the Epistle, in 
the main, corroborate each other’s accuracy. Minor details are neither 
neglected nor pushed into undue prominence. 

Chronologically, the author places the Epistle between 2 Corinthians 
and Romans —a position toward which scholarly opinion is now gravi- 
tating. The tone of the work may be fairly inferred from the following 
passages: “The conception of the gospel, even by an apostle, was 
moulded and colored by his mental and moral constitution, and by his 
history and surroundings. This conception was sufficient to enable him 
correctly and fully to preach Christ. But the imperfect reproduction, 
which is all that we can now obtain of St. Paul’s theology, is not sufficient 
for us. We must endeavor to compensate in some measure for the imper- 
fection of our reproduction of his conception by comparing it with what 
we can reproduce of the thought of other sacred writers. Thus, by 
combining various reflections in the minds of various men, we shall gain 
the best view possible to us of the great object at which they all rever- 
ently gazed ” (page viii.). 
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“ Had there been essential diversity of teaching between Paul and the 
earlier apostles, Christianity would have perished in its cradle. For the 
sole and sufficient proof that the gospel as preached in the early church 
was actually taught by Christ was the unanimous testimony of the leaders 
of the church. Had Paul’s Jewish opponents in Jerusalem, or Corinth, 
or Galatia, been able successfully to appeal from him to Peter, their appeal 
would have been irresistible; and would either have discredited his teach- 
ing or have created most serious doubt as to what was the actual teaching 
of Christ ” (page 34). 

“The above discussion warns us not to try to settle questions of Old 
Testament historical criticism by casual allusions in the New Testament. 
All such attempts are unworthy of scientific Biblical scholarship. By 
inweaving his words to man in historic fact, God appealed to the ordinary 
laws of human credibility. These laws attest, with absolute certainty, 
the great facts of Christianity. And upon these great facts, and on these 
only, rest both our faith in the gospel and in God and the authority of 
the Sacred Book. Consequently, as I have endeavored to show in my 
“ Romans,” Dissertations I. and III., our faith does not require the abso- 
lute accuracy of every historical detail in the Bible, and is not disturbed 
by any error in detail which may be detected in its pages. At the same 
time our study of the Bible reveals there an historical accuracy which 
will make us very slow to condemn as erroneous even unimportant state- 
ments of Holy Scripture. And, in spite of any possible errors in small 
details or allusions, the Book itself remains to us as, in a unique and in- 
finitely glorious sense, a literary embodiment of the Voice and Word of 
God ” (page 90). 

With all its excellences the book is not devoid of defects. A few 
of the most important that have attracted my attention will be pointed 
out. There are some unfortunate inadvertences. On page 11 the names 
Galatia and Phrygia are transposed, and on page 49 the phrase “by 
works of law” takes the place of “through belief of Jesus Christ,” to 
the utter confusion of the sense; while the exchange of “words” for 
“works” on page 221 leads to the same result. The translation is 
generally good, but in a few cases itis unfortunate. The “I fear you,” 
of iv. 11, is one of these. In iv. 15 paxapuopds is rendered “ happi- 
ness.” The phrases “ tutor for Christ” (iii. 24) and “ baptized for Christ ” 
(iii. 27) are very unsatisfactory attempts at rendering the preposition 
eis; while the words “separated from,” of i. 15, are almost certain to 
convey a wrong idea. Very few will agree with the author’s comment on 
that much-discussed passage iii. 20: “'The obscurity of verse 20 no loss. 
For it is not a link in the argument; but merely suggests an objection.” 
Some statements are rather startling to be found in a book the prevailing 
tone of which is so moderate and cautious. For example, in Dissertation 
VII. we read of Christ’s having “joined himself to sinful flesh and 
blood,” and of “the death by which Christ himself escaped from the 
curse of our sin.” 

In spite of such defects the book is worthy of cordial commendation. 
While there is no dearth of learned critical commentaries on Galatians, 
there is a call for just such a work as Mr. Beet has produced —- sound, 
scholarly, and popular in the best sense of the word. May it have the 
wide use which it deserves ! 


F. E. Woodruff. 
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Hebraica. A Quarterly Journal in the Interests of Hebrew Study. Man- 
aging Editor, William R. Harper, Ph. D.; Associate Editors, Paul Haupt, Ph. 
D., Hermann L. Strack, Ph. D., Th. Lic. Chicago: American Publishing 
Society of Hebrew. [Second notice. ] 

Some time ago (“‘ Andover Review,’’ August, 1884, p. 212 f.) I noticed the 
first numbers of this journal, then a monthly. Those numbers gave no great 
promise that the new periodical, however useful it might be ‘‘ as a bond of 
connection between the widely-scattered members of the Hebrew Correspond- 
ence School,’’ would have any scientific worth. And this impression was, no 
doubt, conveyed by the tone of my review, though the fairness of the editor’s 
request — that critics should wait until the enterprise was fairly started — was 
fully recognized. 

The January number for 1885 now lies before me, and it is only just that I 
should admit that my doubts were not prophetic, and that already, in its first 
year, “ Hebraica ’’ has made for itself a very honorable place among the jour- 
nals devoted to these studies. 

The present number contains an article on The Massoretic Vowel-System, 
by Professor Toy; a translation of Baer on The Dagesh in Initial Letters 
(Liber Proverbiorum, 1880), by O. O. Fletcher ; The Old Testament in the 
Time of the Talmud, by B. Pick, Ph. D.; Assyrian Phonology, Professor 
Paul Haupt; Assyriological Notes, Professor Francis Brown; Miscellaneous 
Notes, Professor Peters; beside General Notes, Editorial Matt«r, Book Notices, 
etc. Professor Toy brings to discussion a question of great interest, and one 
which, in most of the grammars in use in this country, is very unsatisfactorily 
treated. The other articles are all interesting and value. It is to be hoped 
that ‘‘ Hebraica’’ will receive such support as to insure it a permanent place 
and usefulness. 


George F. Moore. 


The Riverside Parallel Bible. The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testaments translated out of the Original Tongues, being the Version set 
forth A.D. 1611, commonly called King James’s Version : Arranged in Parallel 
Columns with the Revised Versions of 1881 and 1885. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1885. This is a handsome 
quarto volume of over 1700 pages. The type is large and clear. The volume 
contains all that belongs in a parallel Bible — the two versions side by side, 
references to other parts of Scripture at the foot of the column carrying the 
old version, and marginal readings at the foot of the column carrying the new 
version, together with the introductions to both versions, and in an appendix 
the emendations to the Revised Version suggested by the American revisers. 
The publishers cannot be too highly commended for the accuracy and taste 
which they have shown in the execution of the work.— The New Testament 
in both Authorized and Revised Versions, carefully annotated by Howard 
Crosby, D. D., LL. D., Ex-Chancellor of the University of the City of New 
York and a member of the American Revision Committee. Boston: Charles 
F. Alden & Co., 31 Milk Street. Under the modest title of Annotations 
Dr. Crosby has sent out a valuable commentary on the New Testament. He 
has rightly assumed that the revision solves many difficulties, though he does 
not hesitate to criticise the revisers when he thinks they have erred on the side 
of purism. The annotations, which accompany nearly every verse, are the ex- 
pression of independent judgment and scholarship, but are free in a remark- 
able degree from mere personal bias. The commentary is a successful attempt 
to give a brief, exact, and continuous exposition of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, without moralizing, and unencumbered by large masses of irrelevant 
material. The plan suggests a working commentary — blank pages are left 
for the reader or student — and the notes of the author stimulate thought and 
study. It isa pleasure to follow the pages of a commentary written for a 
single and consistent purpose, careful in scholarship, and showing the exegetical 
instinct. 

Wm. J. Tucker. 
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History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. Vol. TV. Mediaeval Chris- 
tianity. From Gregory I. toGregory VII. a. p. 590-1073. Pp. xiii., 799. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. This is a continuation of the work of 
which three volumes have recently appeared in a new and (for the earlier por- 
tion) carefully revised edition. It is a gratifying indication that Dr. Schaff has 
resumed, at least in part, his original purpose to write a history of the Christian 
Church “down to the present time.” May strength be given him to realize this 
early hope. The present volume covers a period long in time, but inferior in 
variety and power to the Christian centuries before and after. The chief in- 
terest centres in the missionary operations by which a large portion of Europe 
was won to Christianity and the conditions were formed for a new develop- 
ment of its resources and powers. Dr. Schaff’s review of this period is 
everywhere helpful and stimulating, and the next volume, which will deal 
with medieval institutions and conceptions in their palmiest days, and which is 
announced as in an advanced state of preparation, will be cordially welcomed. 
— The Student’s Ecclesiastical History. Part Il. The History of the Christian 
Church during the Middle Ages ; with a Summary of the Reformation. Cen- 
turies XI. to XVI. By Philip Smith, B. A. With Illustrations. Post 8vo., 
pp. xliv., 699. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1885. Those who 
have used Mr. Smith’s preceding volume, covering the history of the church 
during the first ten centuries, will be glad to avail themselves of this continua- 
tion of the work. It is an excellent manual, condensed without dryness, clear 
and accurate, and reasonably complete. We regret that no provision appears 
to be made for a third volume embracing the modern period. A slight sketch 
is given of the Reformation. There is special need of a manual of church 
history for the period since the Peace of Westphalia. — Lehrbuch der Kirchen- 
geschichte fiir Studierende, von Dr. Joh. Hein. Kurtz. Neunte Auflage in 
durchgiingig erneuter Bearbeitung. 2 Bde., pp. viii., 337, vii., 344; xii., 341, 
viii., 323. Leipzig: August Neumann’s Verlag. 1885. The indefatigable 
author of what was before the most complete and popular of the German text- 
books in Church History gives us in this ninth edition a thorough revision of 
his work, although the eighth edition was only completed in 1881 and received 
important changes. The translation published in Philadelphia in 1878 made 
but a partial use of the improvements of the seventh German edition, which 
appeared in 1874. We trust that the publishers of the translation will now 
reissue it conformed to the author’s latest corrections and additions. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 


The Women of the Reformation. By Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer, author of 
“ Women’s Work for Jesus,” “A Jeweled Ministry,” “History of thé Wo- 
man’s Temperance Crusade,” ete. With an Introduction by Mrs. Kate Brown- 
lee Sherwood. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
1885. $2.00. A very amusing book. The portraiture of character has the 
broad freedom of a tavern sign. The exercise of those troublesome qualities 
of historical accuracy and discrimination of personal traits is rendered super- 
fluous by the simple process of painting everything Protestant shining white 
and everything Catholic the deepest black, so that even a clodhopper would 
know at once where to look for the saint and where for the devil. The author 
(an occasional passage apart) improves on St. Paul’s definition of charity, 
for she thinks no evil of her own side and nothing but evil of the other. Her 
comprehensiveness is admirable. One of her Women of the Reformation died 
in 1746. And among them we shudder to find Anne Boleyn, that light- 
minded, doubtfully chaste woman, a second Herodias’s daughter, who danced 
off the head of the longe optimus Anglorum, for which her own was a very 
poor compensation. The “Catholic World ” offers to take her off our hands, 
and Tam sure we ought to accept the overture without a moment’s delay. 
And Anne’s great, wanton, worldly daughter has about as much of right 
among the Women of the Reformation as her precious father among its Men. 
Both had stout English hearts, that would suffer no Italian priest to “take 
tithe or toll in their dominions,” and their Protestantism began and ended 
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there. We bless God for both, but we bless neither. It witnesses well to the 
greatness of Jeanne D’Albret that even under such treatment her portrait 
stands out, living and — from the canvas. — Old Testament Characters. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D. D., author of “The Life and Words of Christ,” 
«Hours with the Bible,” ete., ete. With seventy-one Illustrations, Chronolog- 
ical Tables, and an Index. New York: James Pott & Co., Astor Place. 1885. 
Thjs book needs no commendation but the author’s name. Straightforward, 
simple, strong, life-like, devout, and penetrating, the reading of it is equally 
pleasant and profitable. — The Four Gospels : Translated from the Greek Text 
of Tischendorf, with the various readings of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, Meyer, Alford, and others ; and with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. By Nathaniel S. Folsom, D. D., Professor of New Testament In- 
terpretation in the Meadville Theological School, 1849-61. Third Edition. 
Boston: Cupples, Upham, & Co. 1885. This edition, the author says, 1s very 
much the same as the second. The title-page shows how large the apparatus is. 
The translation, of course, is only into English words ; it is not meant to be 
into the English language, as may be seen by comparing this with the Re- 
vision. And yet the Revision, though not thus legibus soluta, shows a plasticity 
in reproducing the original which, of course, no individual pretends to equal, 
with whatever license of idiom. The aorist is about equally in both cases a 
stone of stumbling, and most of the author’s not unfrequent renderings of it 
by the pluperfect seem to leave it more than flat, almost senseless. Nor can 
I see what effect his attempts to reproduce the conditional forms would be 
likely to have on an English reader except to confound him. But with these 
reservations, the translation is well suited for its intended end. The notes and 
prefaces are reverent, thoroughly Christian in tone, thoroughly ‘‘denomina- 
tional,” and therefore, in the form of thought, marked with that feeble incon- 
sequence which so often makes us wonder why men of this school are not 
more, or less. The author, however, declares to the members of his com- 
munion that he is not ashamed to call Jesus Teacher and Master. »In our 
communion to make such a confession costs no courage, but sometimes, per- 
haps, it may cost as much to make it good. 
Charles C. Starbuck. 


Assyriology : Its Use and Abuse in Old Testament Study. By Francis Brown, 
Associate Professor of Biblical Philology in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 12mo, pp. 96. NewYork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. Pro- 
fessor Brown here speaks golden words. The students of Union Seminary who 
heard them with the opening year must have been greatly stimulated by them. 
Clear, strong, pictorial, versatile, they give that new setting to the Hebrew Life 
and Letters which their author justly ascribes to the science in which he is 
an expert. We specially commend his treatment of the fulfillment of the pre- 
dictions concerning Babylon. “ Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth,” means to 
him something other and better than a mechanical literalism. It is a deliverance 
for God’s people, and an onward step in the kingdom of God. The idols shall 
be impotent to protect Israel’s oppressors. Cyrus’s words in the cuneiform, 
‘‘the ancient royal family of which Bel and Nebo had sustained the rule . . . 
faded away when I entered victoriously into Tintir,” describe a real, a specific, 
an essential accomplishment of this great prophecy. 

John Phelps Taylor. 





Books Received. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hoyt, Fogg, and Donham, Portland, Me. Nature in Scripture. A Study of 
Bible Verification in the Range of Common Experience. By E. C. Cummings. 
Pp. vii., 348. 1885. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The Riverside Parallel Bible. The Holy 
Bible containing the Old and New Testaments. Translated out of the Original 
Tongues : Being the Version set forth A. D. 1611, commonly called King James’s 
Version ; Arranged in Parallel Columns with the Revised Versions of 1881 and 
1885. Pp. xv., 1304; x., 408. 

N. J. Bartlett & Co., Boston. Studies in the Book of Jonah. A Defence and 
an Exposition. By R. A. Redford, M. A., LL. B., Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Apologetics, New College, London, author of “The Christian’s 
Plea against Modern Unbelief ;” ‘‘ Prophecy, its Nature and Evidence,” ete. 
Pp. viii., 295. Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster Row, London. 1883. 

Methodist Book Concern, Phillips & Hunt, Agents, New York. The After- 
School Series. College Latin Course in English. By William Cleaver Wil- 
kinson. Pp. 327. 1885. $1.00 ;—Outline Study of Political Economy. By 
George M. Steele, LL. D., Principal of the Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, 
Mass. Pp. xvi. 195. 1885. 60 cents ;— Pomegranates from an English 
Garden: A Selection from the Poems of Robert Browning. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By John Monro Gibson. Pp. viii. 137. 1885. 50 cents. 

The American Sabbath Tract Society, Alfred Centre, New York. Biblical 
Teachings concerning the Sabbath and the Sunday. By A. H. Lewis, D. D., 
author of ‘‘ Sabbath and Sunday ; Argument and History,” and Editor of “The 
Outlook” and “Sabbath Quarterly.” To which is added an important chapter 
on “The Origin of the Week.” Pp. 159. 1884, Paper, 30 cents; muslin, 60 
cents. 

Pamphlets. The Industrial Question in the United States. An Address de- 
livered before the Alumni Association of the University of the State of Mis- 
souri, June 3, 1885. By Hon. S. B. Elkins of New York. Pp. 36.—“Chris- 
tian Science” or Metaphysical Healing. By Rev. Stacy Fowler. Reprinted 
from “Homiletic Review” for August, 1885. Pp. 8. — The Need and the Value 
of Christian Schools in the Present Exigency of the New West. A Discourse 
delivered in The Old South Church, Boston, Mass., Sunday Morning, May 24, 
1885. By Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D. D., of the Union Park Congregational 
Church, Chicago, Ill. Pp. 24. Jameson & Morse, Printers, Chicago. — Law- 
rence S. Benson, New York. Creation.. Man’s Fall explained in the Light of 
Modern Science. Pp.15. 1885. 15 cents. — Brown & Gross, Hartford, Conn. 
Nervousness, Heredity, School Pressure and Worry. Annual Address of the 
President of the Connecticut State Medical Society, B. N. Comings, M. D., of 
New Britain. From the Proceedings Connecticut Medical Society, 1881. Pp. 
19.— John Wilson & Son, University Press, Cambridge. Memoir of the Life of 
the Rt. Rev. William Meade, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Diocese of Virginia. By Philip Slaughter, D. D., Historiographer of 
the Diocese. Pp. 55. 1881;— Archeological Institute of America. Sixth An- 
nual Report, 1884-1885. Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Council 
of the Institute, Boston, May 9, 1885. Pp. 48.— Parker Pillsbury, Concord, 
N.H. The American Churches the Bulwarks of American Slavery. By James 
G. Birney. Third American Edition, revised by the author. Pp. 48. 1885. — 
Theodor Stauffer, Leipzig. The Prophecy of Joel: Its Unity, its Aim, and 
the Age of its Composition. By William L. Pearson, A.M., Ph.D. Pp. x. 
154. 1885. — New Church Union Press, Boston. The Child’s Life and Regen- 
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eration : an Essay read before the Massachusetts Association of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church, April 2, 1881. By John S. Prince. Published by order of the 
Association. Pp. 19. 1885. 

Music. Perry & Noble, New Bedford, Mass. Gone, Brave One, Gone. A 
Memorial Tribute to General U. S. Grant. Song and Chorus by Walter A. 
Perry, Author of “ Where have the Old Folks Gone,” etc. 1885. 








































HISTORY OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


By EDUARD (WILHELM EUGEN) REUSS, 


Professor Ordinarius in the Evangelical Theological Faculty of the Emperor William’s University, 
Strassburg, Germany. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FirtH REVISED AND ENLARGED GERMAN EDITION, 
WITH NUMEROUS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ADDITIONS, 
BY 


EDWARD L. HOUGHTON, A.M. 
In two volumes, 8vo, $5.00. 


This translation of a work which has become a standard in Germany, 
treats, with the thoroughness characteristic of the great German scholars, of 
(1.) The Origin and Development of a Sacred Literature of the New Testa- 
ment; (II.) Collection of Sacred Books of the Christians into a whole for use 
in the Churches; (III.) Preservation of their original form; (IV.) Dissemi- 
nation of the collection among Christian peoples; (V.) Use made of them in 
Theology. 


The work of Professor Reuss, by its historic method, its comprehensiveness, and the help its copi- 
ous references give a student for the prosecution of his researches, places itself in the very front rank 
of so-called “ Introductions.” The translation of it, with the added bibliographical references, es- 
pecially to works written in English, and the enlarged index, constitutes one of the most valuable 
recent publications in biblical literature. A generation of students will thank you for it. — Prof. J. 
Henry ToayeEr, Cambridge. 


The substantial value of the work is very great. It has not been accessible to American scholars 
for the lack of a good and cheap translation. This has now been furnished. . .. In its present 
form it is to be accepted as one of the most important aids to the study of the New Testament of the 
last decade. — Christian Advocate (New York). 


While each [of the departments of the volume] has real and large value, the last especially com- 
mends itself as . . . richly reviewing a very important and not largely cultivated field of knowledge, 
of the greatest value to the student of sacred truth. We hope Mr. Houghton may reap a satisfying 
reward for the excellent service here done by him to the cause of sacred letters. These volumes 
should be where every scholar can consult them. — The Congregationalist (Boston). 


In respect to this work it may fairly be said that what learning, ability, skillful arrangement of the 
material, and a good digesting of the whole matter can accomplish on so vast a field has been accom- 
plished by Dr. Reuss in these volumes. — Pres. O. Cong, D. D., Buchtel College, Akron. 

An uncounted store of the most valuable, because available learning touching the subjects consid- 
ered. . . . As a thoroughly learned, fair (as seen from the author’s point of view), and eminently 
able handling of these subjects, we know of nothing better. . . . It may be cordially recommended 
to any one who may be seeking to master its subjects. The translation here given deserves the most 
emphatic approval. — Methodist Review (New York). 

Mr. Houghton has given us a correct and readable translation of one of the most important and 
valuable of the recent works on the origin, composition, and authorship of the New Testament writ- 
ings; for this character must be accorded to Reuss’s work. — Prof. GzorcE P. Fisner, New Haven. 

The two volumes of Mr. Houghton’s translation of Professor Reuss’s great work constitute a most 
valuable addition to the small number of truly scientific discussions of their subject in our language. 
~— Unitarian Review (Boston). 


An exhaustive and valuable treatise. — Zhe Churchman (New York). 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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Continuity of Christian Thought. 


A STUDY OF MODERN THEOLOGY IN THE LIGHT OF ITS HISTORY. 
By THE REV. ALEX. V. G. ALLEN, D. D. 


PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


In one volume. 12mo, $2.00. 





We cannot praise the book too highly . . . nor commend it too earnestly to students of divinity, 
and to all who would enter more deeply into the secret of the power of Christianity to lead and 
ennoble human thought. A special charm of the book is its freedom from theological technicalities, 
though it deals constantly with the loftiest theological doctrines. The author commands his mate- 
rials. Rich and diverse as they are, they assume a natural order under the control of a few great 
principles. — The Andover Review (Boston). 


As a work in the philosophical interpretation of history, there has been nothing superior to it 
done in this country. It shows a mastery of the subject in all its relations that is admirable. 
More than all the other works yet published on the subject, it will serve to define what is the new 
movement in theology and whither it tends. For the first time the subject has been dealt with in 
that thorough manner which shows a true comprehension of it in all its bearings. — The Critic (New 
York). 


A work from the very depths of Christian thought. A wonder of luminous compression. Its char- 
acterizations of man or epoch strike at the very centre. The style never loses the unforced dignity 
of historical presentation. But under the calmness of form glow the intense fires of polemical zeal, 
nowhere remitting their ardor. . . . A singularly noble book. — Christian Union (New York). 


We can hardly give too high praise to his volume. It is marked by exceptional learning... . 
It is not often that we find combined in the same person learning, grasp of thought, and power of 
expression. It is an honor to the American Church that so remarkable a treatise has been pro- 
duced by one of her clergy. — American Literary Churchman (Baltimore). 


We should be at a loss to find elsewhere a statement at once so clear and profound of the great 
movement of thought in the triumphant Catholic Church. Professor Allen has that rarest of gifts, 
the power to write on theological subjects with the calm temper and the fair judgment of a true his- 
torian. — Christian Register (Boston). 


This book cannot fail to commend itself to that great body of persons, in or out of the sects, who 
are tired of controversy, but who will not seek repose at the cost of either their religious instinct or 
their own reason. It is a valuable contribution to the literature of broad and liberal faith. — The 
Nation (New York). 


The tone is usually grand and uplifting ; it draws the reader on with resistless fascination. . . . 
There is no book within our knowledge which condenses so much into a single volume, and that 
too without becoming obscure. — The Literary World (Boston). 


There is no superficial work in the book. . . . Professor Allen shows a grasp and thoroughness 
that are not always found in the treatment of men and their systems. This book is one that the 
public cannot afford to neglect. — The Churchman (New York). 


Those who like stimulating books, suggestive books on lofty subjects, will here find one which will 
richly repay perusal; and more, thoughtful study. — The National Baptist (Philadelphia). 


A valuable addition to our historical theology, and we heartily commend it to our theological 
students. — Zion’s Herald (Boston). 


The volume is a pleasant one to read. It is full of fresh and suggestive thought. — Examiner (New 
York). 


A volume that thoughtful men will welcome and prize. — Lutheran Observer (Philadelphia). 
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| , The Religious Aspect of Philosophy. 


A Critique of the Bases of Conduct and of Faith. By Jos1tan Royce, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 





For many years no book on such a theme has appeared in America of which it could 
be so surely predicted as of this that it is destined to stir a profound movement in the 
waters of thought. It brings to the discussion of the most fundamental questions of 
skepticism and faith, of materialism and idealism, of agnosticism and religious trust, a 
subtlety of intellect, a range of knowledge, and a depth of emotional experience born 
of actual struggle, that take hold of the reader on every side of his nature... . No 
man can they [orthodox minds] find, a thorough study of whose work will so fortify 
them to do battle for the cause of idealism against materialism, the morality of insight 
against that of expediency, triumphant faith against blank agnosticism. A match for 
any of their adversaries in sinewy force of intellect, he has likewise an enthusiasm of 
moral disinterestedness and a capacity of devout rejoicing which, if they could get into 
many a pulpit, would inaugurate a revival of the higher life. — Boston Herald. 


It is impossible to do justice to this book in the limits permitted us here. We are 
greatly mistaken if it has not a significant part to play in future discussions of religion 
and ethics. Not many books have thus far been produced, in this country at least, so 
suggestive, so stimulating, so scholarly. . . . There are many pages scattered through 
the work which we should be glad to quote here for their simple classical beauty. 
Many illustrations have an aptness that will make them long remembered. — Unity 
(Chicago). 

It is a brilliant discussion of current systems of philosophy and theology. It is alto- 
gether independent in its spirit as respects any special form of religious faith. And 
yet the tone of the book is reverent, and the criticisms of antitheistic theories are 
strengthening to religious belief. There is much to dissent from, and much to be 
grateful for. It will be a live brain that follows this acute speculator through some of 
his high reasoning. — New Hampshire Journal (Portsmouth). 


Even if you disagree with him, you will rise from his book inspired to further study 
of the problem he discusses so ably. One thing is certain, Dr. Royce is an honest, sin- 
cere, fearless searcher after the truth, as nearly without prejudice or bias as it is possi- 
ble for any one to be. — Boston Transcript. 


Dr. Royce’s work is one of the most aspiring, sound, and very best books ever pub- 
lished in this country. He may not find many readers, but his place in the history of 
religious and philosophical thought is secure for all time to come. — The Beacon (Bos- 
ton). 

It is searching and stimulating, and it forces one to earnest thought. . . . The mo- 


rality of Mr. Royce’s doctrine is thorough, lofty, and manly, leaving nothing to be de- 
sired. — Worcester Spy. 


A closely-thought, suggestive, and sincere treatise, with much in it that is noble in 
thought and aspiration. — Boston Journal. 


It is an able book, and full of strong, suggestive thinking. — Golden Rule (Boston). 
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American History, Statesmanship, and Literature. 


American Commonwealths. 
Edited by Horace E. ScuppeEr. 


This series, begun most successfully, is one of great value. As the Bos- 
ton Fournal well says: “It is clear that this series will occupy an entirely 
new place in our historical literature. Written by competent and aptly 
chosen authors, from fresh materials, in convenient form, and with a due 
regard to proportion and proper emphasis, they promise to supply most 
satisfactorily a positive want.” 

I. VIRGINIA. By JOHN EsTEN COOKE. 
II. OREGON. By WILLIAM Barrows. 
III. MARYLAND. By WILLIAM HAND BROWNE. 
IV. KENTUCKY. By N.S. SHALER. 
(Other volumes in preparation.) Each volume, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


American Statesmen. 
Edited by Joun T. Morse, Jr. 


. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Morse, Jr. 
- ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By HENRY CaAsBoT LODGE. 
- JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. von Hotst. 
. ANDREW FACKSON. By Pres. Wo. G. SUMNER. 
- JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry ADAMS. 
. JAMES MONROE. By Prof. D. C. GILMAN. 
. THOMAS FEFFERSON. By Joun T. MorsE, JR. 
. DANIEL WEBSTER. By HENRY CasoT LODGE. 
IX. ALBERT GALLATIN. By Joun AustTIN STEVENS. 
- JAMES MADISON. By SyDNEY Howarp Gay. 
XI. JOHN ADAMS. By Joun T. MorsE, Jr. 
XII. JOHN MARSHALL. By ALAN B. MAGRUDER. 
XIII. SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. HosMEr. 


(Other volumes in preparation.) Each volume, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


American Men of Letters. 


Edited by CHaRLEs DupLEY WARNER. 


I. WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Il. WOAH WEBSTER. By Horace E. ScuppDeEr. 
Ill. HENRY D. THOREAU. By FRanxK B. SANBORN. 
IV. GEORGE RIPLEY. By Octavius Brooks FROTHINGHAM. 
V. JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. By Prof. T. R. LounsBury. 
VI. MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. By T. W. Hiccinson. 
VII. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By O. W. Hotmes. 
VIIl EDGAR ALLAN POE. By G. E. WoopBerry. 
IX. WATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. By H. A. BEERs. 


(Other volumes in preparation.) Each volume, with portrait, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Speaking of the series of American Statesmen and American Men of 
Letters, the Mew York Times remarks: “Mr. Morse and Mr. Warner, 
through the enterprise of their Boston publishers, are doing in their two 
biographical series a service to the public, the full extent of which, while 
well rewarded in a commercial sense, is doubtless not generally and right- 
fully appreciated. Honest and truly important work it is that they and 
their colleagues are doing.” 
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ANDOVER 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


PROFESSORS : 


Joun P. GuLiiver, Relations of Christianity to the Secular Sciences. 
EcpBert C. Smytu, Church History. 

WiLuiaM J. TUCKER, Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology. 

Joun Puexps Tayvior, Biblical History and Oriental Archeology. 
J. WEsLEY CHURCHILL, E/ocution. 

GerorcE Harris, Systematic Theology. 

Epwarp Y. Hincxs, Biblical Theology. 

GrorcE F. Moore, Hebrew and Cognate Languages. 

Frank E. Wooprurr, Wew Zestament Greek. 


LECTURERS: 


A. M. Farrparrn (1886), Comparative History of the Greater Religions. 
THEODORE W. Dwicut, elation of Christianity to Furisprudence. 
A. Hastincs Ross, Congregationalism. 


Term begins September 1o. For Catalogue or other information, apply to 


EGBERT C. SMYTH, 


President of the Faculty. 
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Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
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x 
‘eel Payments of Interest Oo Prompt as Qeverauinnil 
Bonds by half-yearly Coupons payable ath 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 





10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 18843 8,762, 
Aggregate amount, - - - 85,580,350 ¥ 
Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, $1,778,600 
Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, 
Aggregate amount, - - - - $7,048,500 
Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 82,822,100 


Number of Investors in these mortgages 1473; some of them have had 
14 years experience with us; each one can testify that all our representa=- 
tions have been fulfilled to the letter. 


You may not see this advertisement again; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. Address, 


AS B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 
LAWRENCH, KANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 08 Pocreresn 
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F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS 


Study, Office, and House 






» $5 for Book-Rest. 
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OF ALL KINDS. 


Holmes Roll-Top Desk, te 
wermsts. 116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building), "Pou" 


LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


Holmes Reclining Chair. 






$23 f 









NOW READY: 


The Riverside 


PARALLEL BIBLE, 


Containing the Authorized Version and the Revised Version in parallel 






















columns. It comprises both the Old and the New Testaments, and is 
printed from large bourgeois type, two sizes larger than the type of the 
English Parallel Bibles. 

The references in both Versions are given at the foot of the page. ( 

The book contains about 1800 pages, quarto in form, and bound in such 
a way as to be at once perfectly flexible and firm. 

It is printed in the most careful manner at the Riverside Press, and on 
account of its large type is the most desirable edition of the Complete Par- § 
allel Bible. 

This Bible is admirably adapted for Pulpits, Clergymen, Sunday-School 


Superintendents and Teachers, and Families. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 


‘This Bible is bound in three styles, — Cloth, Persian, and Full Morocco; 
and the prices are respectively $6.00, $12.00, and $18.00. 
It can be procured of Booksellers, or will be forwarded free of cost for 


transportation on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park STREET, Boston, Mass. 









